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Significant 


Sentiments 


Is Soviet Against Religion? 


Soviet atheism is caused not by resent- 
ment at true religion but by revolt against 
the abuses of conventional religion, in 
the opinion of Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Unitarian. The antireligious activity of the 
Soviet Government has passed through 
three stages, says Dr. Reccord. First, it 
assumed that with the downfall of the 
empire and the withdrawal of state sup- 
port, the churches would die. But, though 
the lukewarm fell away, the faithful were 
stimulated to increased loyalty. Second, it 
revised the constitution so as to permit 
religious worship but to restrict religious 
teaching. This injured the dissenting 
churches, but left the Greek Orthodox 
Church untouched. Third, it is resorting 
to education on the history of religion, in 
order to combat it. 

What will the result be when the 
Russians learn “that what they have been 
combating is not religion but the abuses 
of religion at the hands of ignorant and 
unscrupulous politicians and ecclesiastics, 
and that the aim of real religion is iden- 
tical with that of communism—the de- 
velopment of finer men and women, that 
they may create a new and better order 
of society? Will the Soviet republic con- 
tinue to deprive itself of an institution 
which, in other nations, has proved itself 
to be the most effective instrument in 
social betterment, or will it attempt to 
formulate a new religion and create a new 
ehurch more in harmony with its pro- 
fessed ideals?” 


The Imagination Escapes 


This period is regarded by Sir Philip 
Gibbs as a time of escape from the im- 
prisonment of thought. The revolution 
about us is not social or political, like 
previous revolutions ; it is happening in 
the imagination. The war was the be- 
ginning of the great change. It took mil- 
lions of men beyond their garden walls. 
The imagination of mankind was shaken 
out of its old ruts. Then came the great 
feats of aviation. Lindbergh “changed the 
imagination of the world”. “Time is chang- 
ing its meaning. Distance is altering. The 
wwalled-in mind is escaping from its old 
confinement.” ‘ 

Since the war, there has been a definite 
advance toward frank and friendly inter- 
course between nations which has de- 
veloped a new international mentality— 
reasonable, conciliatory, explanatory, The 
result has been a network of treaties 
which may have begun with insincerity 
but have created a system of checks and 
balances likely to arrest any sudden out- 
break of war. A stampede into war can- 
not happen again as it did in 1914. 

The automobile, the moving picture, the 
yadio are all making a change in men- 
tality. In many countries a new class of 
reader has arisen. It reads not only novels, 
“but also books on_ science, philosophy, 


history, every, branch of knowledge, be- 
cause—strange as it may seem—it wants 
to know. It -wants to get closer to the 
riddle of life. It wants to come closer 
to truth.” 

Sir Philip believes that “the younger 
generation is ready to live dangerously 
and to go adventuring, unlike their 
fathers, who were prone to play for safety 
in the realm of ideas”. 


G. B. Shaw on True Religion 


In teaching religion to children, says 
George Bernard Shaw, what is needed 
is not a new religion, but rather the dis- 
tilling of the eternal spirit of religion 
and the extricating of it “from the sludgy 
residue of temporalities and legends that 
make _ belief impossible, though they are 
the stock-in-trade of all the churches and 
the schools”. 

Peoples so irreligious as to believe these 
preposterous things should not be trusted 
with the education of children, is the 
opinion of Mr. Shaw. If dwindling sects 
“persist in trying to cramp the human 
mind within the limits of these grotesque 
perversions of natural truths and poetic 
metaphors”, then, he says, “they must.be 
ruthlessly banished from the schools until 
they either perish in general contempt or 
discover the soul that is hidden in every 
dogma. The real class war is of intel- 
lectual classes, and its conquest will be 
the souls of the children.” 

For poetic metaphors, Mr. Shaw has 
praise. He declares that “all the sweetness 
of religion is conveyed to the world by 
the hands of the story-tellers and image- 
makers”. Without their fictions, “the truths 
of religion would for the multitude be 
neither intelligible nor even apprehensible ; 
and the prophets would prophesy and the 
teachers teach in vain. Nothing stands 
between the people and the fictions except 
the silly falsehood that the fictions are 
literal truths, and that there is nothing 
in religion but fiction.” 


“Come, Brave Spirits”—Tagore 


Rabindranath Tagore believes that 
modern industrial organizations are anti- 
human forces which attain their irresisti- 
ble efficiency by eliminating the personal 
in man and concentrating the mechanical 
in man in a huge lump of system. Says the 
Indian poet: 

“There rang a voice in the ancient 
forest-shade of India proclaiming the pres- 
ence of a soul in the burning flame, in 
the flowing water, in the breathing life 
of all creatures, in the undying spirit of 
Man. Those men who awoke in the world’s 
early surprise of light were free and 
strong and fearless, crossing the barriers 
of things in joy and meeting the One in 
the heart of the All. 

“The time is loud to-day and crowded; 
the wealth tinged crimson with the blood 
of the poor; the mind scattered in the 
wilderness of revolving wheels, while the 
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iron demon claims man’s soul for its 
daily food. Come, brave spirits, who can 
walk unashamed in the path of simple 
fullness before the huge arrogance of 
dead things. ... .” 

One brave spirit, says Mr. Tagore, is 
Romain Rolland. He is “one of the few 
proofs that the present day is not utterly 
barren of individuals who are the pro- 
tectors of civilization’. 


“It Pays Better’ 


“Ye must be born again’, said Jesus, 
for peace and good will on the earth; and 
Edward A. Filene, merchant thinker, 
asserts that men are being born again in 
business. Research has proved, says Mr. 
Filene, that the spirit and practice of re- 
ligious service increases profits. Two great 
discoveries are guiding business men 
to-day. The first is that it pays better to 
make things for the masses than to make 
things for the classes. The second is that 
it pays better to make wages high than 
to make them low—for a million people 
each with a thousand dollars to spare 
can and will buy more than a thousand 
people with a million dollars each. Both of 
these discoveries have taught business men 
that a feeling of kindliness and love 
toward the masses is more profitable than 
such a feeling toward the few. Jesus said, 
“Let him who would be great among you 
be the servant of all.” Business men now 
aspire to keep that law. 

Business research, which led to mass 
production, did not alter “a single princi- 
ple of human nature, any more than elec- 
trical research has changed the laws of 
electricity; but the principle of human 
selfishness has been released, just as the 
principle of electric power has been re- 
leased, for constructive, helpful, social- 
izing service’. 


Matthew Arnold in 1930 


If Matthew Arnold found “impious up- 
roar’ in the mid-year of the Victorian 
reign, what would he find, James Truslow 
Adams wonders, in 1930? Since his time, 
the forces of action, in contradistinction 
to men of culture, says Mr. Adams, have 
captured the world with appalling com- 
pleteness. 

Quiet and time are essential for the 
fruits of the spirit. But to-day not only 
is leisure greatly decreased, but one’s 
energies have been so exhausted in pre- 
paring to live, instead of actually living, 
that the mind finds relief only in ex- 
citable activity. We have lost the power, 
to use Arnold’s phrase, to see life steadily 
and see it whole. We “see only parts, the 
physical part, the machinery part, and 
have failed to see the end of these things, 
the full rounded life of the spirit for 
the growth of which alone these other 
things have any value”. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Adams thinks there 
are signs that the times are changing, 
He believes that “the constant stream 
of self-criticism that arises from the think- 
ing part of the American people indi- 
cates a deep dissatisfaction with life as 
we now live it. We want to “be some- 
thing rather than eternally to be doing 
something”. 
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Laymen Consider People Religiously Troubled 


Lenox League Convention goes straight through with a program of 
extraordinary directness for those who require the very 
highest values and methods for present-day life 


PROGRAM that moved straight from 

first to last engaged the interest and 
captured the imagination of the men 
gathered for the Eastern regional con- 
vention of the Laymen’s League at Lenox, 
Mass., September 19-21. There was no 
deadwood among the speeches and none 
among the delegates. Every last man was 
on hand because of his genuine concern 
for religion. 

[oS] 

The night force of the Hotel Aspinwall 
can furnish circumstantial evidence. They 
saw a group of laymen gather around a 
college professor and remain in the lobby 
after midnight discussing, not golf or cars 
or radios or the stock market, but things 
like cosmos, determinism, theism, human- 
ism, evolution, values. Questions asked of 
the speakers in open convention were al- 
most invariably to the point. But the real 
sessions beeun after adjournment. Laymen 
were diffident about dissent or discussion 
before a crowd, but one by one, or in 
groups, they questioned the speakers when 
the crowd weren’t listening. Unfortunately, 
these conversations do not get into the 
records. 

Entirely concerned were these men with 
the people, 60,000,000 of them in America, 
who are dissatisfied in their isolation, 
who are, more or less consciously, feeling 
out for the stabilizing influence that or- 
thodox religion gives to its adherents. It 
involved the first public consideration of 
a plan for individual service to these 
seekers by the members of the League. 

Logically, the speaking began with an 
inquiry into why people are unchurched. 
Dr. A. Warren Stearns, eminent psy- 
ehiatrist, Commissioner of Correction for 
Massachusetts, and a member of the 
League’s Council, declared: “As long as 
churehgoing added to the welfare of the 
individual through enhancing his standing 
or prestige in the community, so long he 
attended church regularly. When it ceased 
to accomplish these results, he stayed at 
home with his radio. An analysis of the 
changes which have come over organized 
religion in the last century would be an 
analysis of the social and cultural prog- 
ress or decay of the last century. Interest 
in religion has ceased to be a group habit 
and ceased to exercise group compulsion. 
Organized religion may perhaps again 
command the interest of the crowd if it 
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will give more direct attention to the 
social problems of the day and if its 


leaders will preach—and _ practice—re- 
nunciation of certain selfward interests 
for the common good.” 

Prof. Frank H. Hankins of Smith Col- 
lege, well-known sociologist, accounted for 
the decay of interest in religion by the 
growing prevalence of the scientific view- 
point. This viewpoint, he said, has not 
only undermined fundamentalism, but 
also the compromising structure of mod- 
ernism. Physical, biological, and social 
sciences have united to show that the 
universe is self-contained, self-sufficient, 
and self-regulating; that life and mind 
are simply functions of the organism; 
that man has created gods, devils, ghosts, 
and hobgoblins “partly as a means of ex- 
plaining the mysteries of nature and of 
life and partly as agencies whose help 
he could call upon in a harsh struggle 
for existence’. A universe of natural law, 
of cause and effect, leaves no room for a 
God who is interested in human beings. 
Even if God be identified with the law and 
order of the universe, the scientist be- 
comes his high priest. 

The permanent element of religion, Pro- 
fessor Hankins concluded, is found in the 
fact that religion has always enforced a 
certain devotion of the individual to the 
higher values of the social group. He 
continued : 
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“In this sense all men are religious, in 
that they have some values which they 
cherish, which they believe to be essential 
for the cultivation of the highest morality 
and for the best society. The churches are 
already devoting more and more attention 
to this point of view and they are forget- 
ting supernaturalism and other worldliness 
and centering more and more on this 
world.” 

Thomas R. Harney, himself a scientist 
connected with the Monsanto Chemical 
Works of St. Louis, Mo., came to tell the 


-laymen that science is not enough. It does 


not answer one question of “Why?” nor 
can it deal with the great values of human 
personality. A universe of mechanistic 
cause and effect cannot even take account 
of them. Here is the proper and necessary 
realm of philosophy and religion. Mr. 
Harney said he was for some time out of 
the church, but failed to find satisfaction 


in science alone, and turned to philosophy 
and religion, and eventually came to find 
a satisfying and enriching fellowship 
with the Unitarians of the Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis. 

Mr. Harney’s belief in God is rooted 
in science. He began with the scientific 
proposition that there is order in the uni- 
verse, a mechanism. But it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to imagine organization 
such as exists around us without assum- 
ing at least an organizing principle. It is 
hardly reasonable to conceive of such an 
organization being built and carried on 
without purpose. And, if there is purpose, 
there must be interest in the working out 
of the purpose. If we are safe in extending 
finite logic into infinite fields, the position 
is unassailable, even though the reasoning 
has traveled from demonstrable ground to 
the realm of faith. 

cw 

Perey W. Gardner, in his annual ad- 
dress as president of the League, pointed 
out that both among “churched” and “un- 
churehed”, there is a group of discon- 
tented, hungry souls, many of them 
eagerly seeking a philosophy of life which 
they cannot find in the churches. He said: 

“What can we do for the hungry souls? 
To begin with, we can be the first or- 
ganized religious group to champion the 
right of the individual to be ministered 
to according to his needs. I wish that the 
world might know that there is one reli- 
gious body which is concerned primarily, 
not in promulgating its own religious 
theories, not in converting people to them, 
but in analyzing the needs of those who 
are spiritually troubled and of. minister- 
ing to these needs. I wish that from the 
inside we might gradually convert our 
own churches and our own denomination 
to this method of approach to the spiritu- 
ally hungry. I wish that we might con- 
stantly make those who are looking for a 
place in which to work out a philosophy 
of life conscious of their opportunities 
within our group and then unite with 
them to make this group continually better 
adapted to its great opportunity.” 

Later the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion fully approving of President Gard- 
ner’s plan and recommended that the 
Council of the League study ways and 
means for carrying it out. 

How spiritually troubled souls among 
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the young people of to-day can be and are 
being nurtured was vividly set forth by 
Rey. Leon R. Land, leader of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, New York City. Con- 
siderably more than half the constituency 
of the Free Fellowship are persons under 
twenty-five years of age. Such young people 
have reacted against all authority; they 
have carried the logic of liberalism into all 
departments of life. Yet they are seeking 
for something they. can believe. 

The leader who would reach such youth 
must understand and sympathize with 
this skepticism and disillusionment. He 
must also have more religion than the 
skeptics; he has to believe something they 
do not believe. He must be a teacher of 
religion, able to face the opponents of reli- 
gion on their own grounds. Also, appeal 
must transcend the realm of proved things, 
for religion involves an _ extra-rational 
commitment. If we wait to meet all argu- 
ments against a certain position, we will 
never get anything done. 

Leaders, too, must consult with youth, 
trust them, give them a voice in the or- 
ganization of the church, and develop 
special youth activities controlled by them 
for the discussion of their own problems. 
Mr. Land described how all this was car- 
ried out in the work of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship, and testified that he himself 
had got far more religion than ever be- 
fore through working with youth. 

Of the unchurched, Rabbi Samuel M. 
Gup of Temple Beth-El in Providence, 
R.I., said they are the ones who have 
stepped out or dropped out of the church 
as a result of a conflict between its teach- 
ings and rational conceptions of and atti- 
tudes toward life. The church will realize 
its rightful mission if it will rid itself 
of traditional conceptions, promote the 
discussion of religion in broad daylight, 
and strive to fulfill human of 
human perfection. 
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THOMAS R. HARNEY 


A PROFESSOR’S CHAIR, A BUSINESS OFFICE, 


Dr. Horace Westwood, the League’s 
staff mission preacher, asked: If Uni- 
tarians have a message for the spiritually 
discontented, what is that message? What 
do they believe? Unitarians cannot carry 
the inspiration of their faith to others if 
they do not know what that faith is. They 
must face the world with something more 
than an array of conflicting opinions. 

As Dr. Westwood sees it, Unitarianism 
rests on four positive, fundamental beliefs : 


First, the essentially religious 
nature of all the human race. 

Second, the capacity for freedom, 
the ultimate sovereignty of the soul. 

Third, man’s power to discover and 
discern the truth and his responsi- 
bility in the quest. 

Fourth, the triumph of faith as 
the free creative spirit working 
upon the world of circumstance and 
environment. 


Here is a faith that meets human needs. 
Dr. Westwood was also speaking from 
actual experience. The plan of Mr. Gard- 
ner’s, he said, means that every member 
of the League shall function as a minister. 

The laymen were guests of Unity 
Church in Pittsfield, Mass., and the Pitts- 
field chapter of the League, at the Sunday 
morning service in that church. Rey. 
George B. Spurr, minister at Pittsfield, 
had charge of the service, and Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe of the Unitarian Church in 
Lexington, Mass., preached the sermon on 
“Religion as a Liberating Power”. 

Faith in man, faith in God, and faith 
in the friendliness of the universe are the 
three great faiths of Unitarianism, de- 
clared Mr. Slocombe. They have been lib- 
erating powers. Doubts of the native good- 
ness of human nature, reappearing in the 
modern literature of disillusionment, 
doubt of the existence of God and of the 
difference He makes in our lives, and doubt 
of the friendly intent of the universe,— 
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RABBI SAMUEL M. GUP 
AND A TEMPLE PULPIT 


all these are inhibiting forces. “They re- 
vea] the need, never more urgent than 
to-day, of the faiths which make our reli- 
gion a liberating and a life-transforming 
power.” 

A review and interpretation of the con- 
vention addresses was given by Went- 
worth Stewart, editor of The Concord 
(Mass.) Journal. Wm. Roger Greeley, an 
honorary vice-president of the League and 
a trustee of THE ReGISTER, sketched the 
progress of the Maintenance Fund for 
financing the continuation of the work 
of the League and the Y. P. R. U., and 
urged the men to ‘drive the old car an- 
other year” and otherwise devise ways 
and means of completing the fund. 

Group conferences on problems of church 
and chapter were held. A discussion of 
chapter programs was led by Dr. W. Lin- 
wood Chase of Wellesley Hills, Mass., and 
Boston University, and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations. The most profitable year, 
they found, is that spent in the study of 
several closely related questions centered 
about some great interest of the day. 
Frederic H. Fay of Dorchester, Mass., and 
Mr. Greeley presided at a conference on 
reaching the individual. Charles Bolte of 
New York City, president of the Metro- 
politan Conference, and George G. Davis, 
executive secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, led discussions of 
church management and finances. Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the League, led a con- 
ference on church and chapter publicity. 

Other resolutions, in the nature of ree- 
ommendations to the Council, suggested 
the establishment of a united liberal press 
and joint meetings for the discussion of 
common religious problems, the use of 
the radio, and the sending by the chapters 
of young people to the Star Island and 
other young people’s conferences. It also 
extended greetings and assurances of 
League co-operation to the American Uni- 
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tarian Association, the Ministerial Union, 
the General Alliance, and the Y. P. R. U. 
' Two sessions of the League’s Council 
were held, and among those attending 
were Edward W. Brewer of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Congressman Morton D. Hull 
of Chicago, Ill. It discussed missionary 
and extension plans and other matters of 
policy. The convention at Lenox represented 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
region and is one of.a system of regional 
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gatherings which, as finances permit, the 
League plans to perfect for making the in- 
spiration*and practical helps of such con- 
ventions available to laymen in widely 
scattered regions of the country. Organiz- 
ing the regional conferences will be one 
of the many field duties of the new ad- 
ministrative vice-president, Malcolm C. 
Rees, whose management of the Lenox 
meetings contributed largely to their 
success. 


: The Tenth Year at Williamstown 


JOHN M. 


T IS the quite general opinion among 
those who have come back year 
after year to attend the sessions of the 
Institute of Politics at Williams College 
that the decennial session has been one 
of the most far-reaching of the entire 
series. 

' Ten years have made it clear that the 
methods agreed upon at the beginning by 
President Harry A. Garfield and his ad- 
visers, and steadily adhered to for ten 
years, in the discussion of world problems, 
are fundamentally sound. The Institutes 
are not for propagandists on behalf of any 
course, however praiseworthy or urgent. 
Variety of viewpoint is one of the Insti- 
tute aims. The platform has remained free 
for informed and intelligent opinion of all 
sorts. No influence has been sought or 
tolerated beyond the influence exerted 
through thoroughgoing discussions. So, 
this year, as in others, the guests and 
lecturers from abroad have represented 
wide varieties of experiences and conclu- 
sions in international affairs. 

In rapid alternation there have been 
heard this year such scholarly and 
seasoned exponents of Westernism as 
Lord Meston of Agra and Dunnottar, 
sometime Governor of the United Proy- 
inces in India, and such outspoken and 
thoroughgoing critics of tendencies at 
work in Western civilization as C. Delisle 
Burns, brilliant lecturer and former 
official in the British Ministry of Labor. 
In the same way, audiences have been 
able, almost, to visualize divergences be- 
tween the French and German approaches 
to world problems as these have been 
presented and discussed, now by such men 
as Paul Mantoux of Paris, conservative, 
precise, at times almost legalistic, or 
again by Walther Simons, of Berlin, no 
less exact, revising his address almost 
to the last minutes before delivery, but 
never failing to touch the human issue 
involved in even the most abstruse prob- 
lem of world reconstruction. Both these 
men went through the tragedy of Ver- 
sailles, one as official interpreter at that 
peace conference, the other as a legal ad- 
viser to the German delegation. 

The same lights and shades appear as 
one listens to and mingles with Americans 
who have come from various parts of the 
country to direct and take part in round- 
table discussions and conferences. Some 
of these are technicians and hardly any- 
thing more, others have a faculty for 
hewing their way through cumbersome 
masses of details to the core of the issues 
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at stake. There are ingenious defenders 
of the status quo at home and abroad en- 
gaged in close debate with equally able 
minds, plainly disquieted by present polit- 
ical and economic policies at home, in 
Latin America, and in the European areas. 

If opinions differ and sometimes clash, 
let it be said there has been no lack of 
self-control or poise, nor any apparent 
lowering of mutual respect. And here, it 
seems to some of us, is one of the 
real achievements of this pioneer Ameri- 
can forum for interchange of national and 
international opinion. 


Who’s Who at the Institute 


There are many, perhaps more, diver- 
gences among those who share the various 
round tables and attend the lectures. Who 
are these people, to the number of several 
hundred, spending from four to six hours 
daily, in midsummer, for an entire month, 
in dealing with intricate problems of 
armaments or of international policies? 
There are the veterans, men and women 
of advancing years, many of them widely 
traveled, for whom this is a very natural 
and welcome occupation. Nor does one 
miss the “society fringe’, having a cer- 
tain pleasure in association with high 
things and a fondness for good intellec- 
tual sword-play. There are hungry people, 
too—numerous men and women in quest 
of good material for next winter’s courses 
at parlor conferences and select classes 
in current events. Then there is a smaller 
company, here not to learn but to impart, 
who seek to exploit their own fully ar- 
ticulated programs for social reconstruc- 
tion and world peace, all this to be ac- 
complished at once upon acceptance of 
said programs! But when all these groups 
are taken together, they constitute only 
the thin outer rim of the Institute. At 
the center of it is a solid body of mature 
minds, investigators, teachers, men of 
affairs, and younger students, looking for 
first-hand information about difficult and 
sometimes elusive public questions. A 
higher general intellectual level and more 
open-mindedness it would be difficult to 
find. 


Sobering Effect of Facts 


I asked an old acquaintance, who has 
attended many different sessions, if in 
his observation the membership grew 
more conservative as the years went on. 
“Not more conservative”, he replied, “but 
more aware of the complexities of postwar 
reconstruction problems”. 


OCs 
This is in agreement with my own ob- 
servations in more than. one of the ses- 
sions, including this last. Stabilization 
was the almost necessary general theme 
for discussion this year, following the de- 
liberations: and conclusions of the London 
Naval Conference. There are more. spec- 
tacular subjects, and ‘discussion at other 
conferences may have been more brilliant, 
but in few if any has there been more 
careful facing of sobering facts. - Pes- 
simism has not been much in eyidence, 
but there has been a deepening realization 
that the nations are by no means out of 
danger. Ancient psychology persists; so 
that, as someone wittily suggests, when 
statesmen assemble for talk about. dis- 
armament, they, wind up by having an 
armament conference. Taking their cue 
from bigger neighbors, the little peoples, 
around the Mediterranean especially, ap- 
pear to be stretching their budgets in 
order to strengthen armies and to build 
at least a few modern warships. Economic 
competitions grow more intense, so that 
the era of tariffs shows no sign of being 
past or of passing. The seeds of “peaceful 
penetration” still have life in them, and 
we are far from the place where we can 
accomplish any kind of adequate ac- 
commodation between Western industrial- 
ism and the older cultures and the simpler 
life of the earlier world. Over all is cast 
the shadow of these United States, aloof, 
hesitant, inconsistent, apparently still un- 
certain what part we want to take in the 
effort to comprehend all this complexity 
and to deal with it nationally and as a 
whole, not piecemeal. 
I concur in the off-hand remark of one 
careful listener, “It looks as if we had 
yet to make the real beginning.” 


Registered | 


We must answer in no uncertain terms 
that we are our brothers’ keepers. 
—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Forming and seeing an ideal—a mental 
pattern or print—is faith—Henry Ford. 


A live religion alone can nerve women 
to overcome their dread of any great 
social change, and to face that extraction 
of dead religions and dead parts of reli- 
gions which is necessary. 

—George Bernard Shaw. 


Theism is not religion—it is a religious 
philosophy ; and when separated from his- 
torical religion, from sacramental or mys- 
tical experience, it tends to become nothing 
but a theory.—Rev. John OC. Petrie. 


There is a wistfulness, a longing, a 
spiritual hunger, among you American 
people in particular, to-day, but no prac- 
tice—Mahatma Gandhi. 


Not philosophy, not science, not theology, 
not even religion will satisfy you or me— 
I want my God! 

—Dr. Cortland Myers. ° 


Roman Catholic bishops bless aéro- 
planes, while they cast doubtful glances at 
the science which has made the Ascen- 
sion no miracle.—C. Leslie Burns. 


The Able Icelanders 


One trait appears, again and again, throughout a thousand years 


N RECOGNITION of our high regard 
I for and faith in the various groups of 
Icelandic Unitarians in this country and 
Canada, the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association did me 
the honor of naming me as delegate to 
the Millennial Celebration in Reykjavik, 
June 26-28, 1930. 

The thrilling tale of the celebration, 
together with interesting sidelights upon 
the captivating story of Iceland itself, 
has been well told in a recent issue of 
Tue Reeoister. Therefore, aside from a 
word of appreciation to my Icelandic 
friends for many courtesies, abounding 
hospitality, unfailing friendliness, and un- 
ending patience in solving the many prob- 
lems of the stranger in a strange land— 
to say nothing of an experience that will 
always live in my memory—lI shall con- 
fine myself to an endeavor to set forth 
certain elements in the religious life of 
Iceland that have more or less bearing 
upon things Unitarian. 

There is no Unitarian Church in Ice- 


land. There was an impression abroad 
that not long ago the State Church 
escaped becoming Unitarian by a very 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


Dr. Patterson deals with the imner 
qualities of thé Icelandic people as one 
who knows them. For several years 
he has been the officer of the American 
Unitarian Association into whose ad- 
ministrative care their churches have 
been given. His article is a true and 
vivid picture. 


narrow margin of votes. This is one of 
those mischievous half-truths that do so 
much to create wrong impressions. Re- 
cently the State Church missed becoming 
avowedly theologically liberal by a very 
narrow margin. The two things are not 
quite the same. However, the pioneers of 
Unitarianism are well and _ favorably 
known. 

In Iceland there is the State Church, 
nominally: Lutheran, in certain instances 
outstandingly liberal and largely tolerant, 
approximating what one would expect 
among the people as individual, indepen- 
dent, and with a religious background 
which is a blending of Paganism, Roman 
Catholicism, and Lutheranism. There is 
also the Free Church, the significance of 
whose name is not indicative of its theo- 


logical position but of separateness from 
the State Church. The third person in 
the trinity, which actually in order of 
time should be the second, is the great 
Roman Catholic organization. There is a 
lovely cathedral, beautiful for situation 
and architecturally a joy and an inspira- 
tion. It is ministered over by the Bishop 
of Iceland, one case at least in which the 
bishop and the clergy of the diocese are 
always of one mind. There is a school and 
a good hospital, all maintained in the 
face of the fact that there are only about 
two hundred Roman Catholics in the 
entire island. 

It will be remembered that Iceland was 
settled before Roman Christianity had 
reached Scandinavia. Odin and Thor ad- 
ventured into the unknown with Ingolf 
Arnarsson and Hjorleif Hrodmarsson and 
his sturdy “landnamsmenn”., According to 
Snorri Sturlason, the cause of the emigra- 
tion was the tyrannical rule of King 
Harald Haarfagre, who had compelled, 
under penalty of confiscation of property, 
the lesser chieftains of all Norway to 
recognize him as their sovereign. It is 
doubtful if this statement is to be taken 
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at its full value. The tendency toward 
centralization in government in Northern 
Europe had begun. Certain independent 
chieftains objected to it, and rather than 
submit they emigrated. Here is the first 
letter in the alphabet of Icelandic char- 
acter—an insatiable desire for personal 
independence. In the long history of Ice- 
land, with its tragic tale of a thousand 
years’ war against great odds, a not too 
hospitable land, taxation without repre- 
sentation, even when the country had been 
drained of all wealth, leaving a popula- 
-tion in desperate straits, this trait appears 
again and again. Nor is it ever quite absent 
from religion. Even in the darkest period, 
when the clergy conspired with the Crown 
to enrich Denmark at the expense of Ice- 
land, it is written between the lines. The 
large new modern national hospital set 
up and maintained as an enterprise of the 
nation when the Catholic hospital, while 
possibly not adequate, could easily have 
been made so, is‘another indication of in- 
dependence. A very large and completely 
equipped public school building was near- 
ing completion when we were there. If 
the Icelandic youth attend the parochial 
school, it will not be because the public 
school is less attractive, up-to-date, effi- 
cient, or adequate. Here again the national 
characteristic crops out. 

It cannot be said that Iceland was ever 
converted to Christianity. It was accepted 
with reservations on a basis of logic. It 
is related that in the year 1000 the Althing 
was called together at Thingvellir to in- 
quire into the merits of a new religion 
brought into the country by emissaries of 
King Olaf Tryggvason, Norway’s first 
Christian king. The gods had been slipping 
of late and it looked like the psychological 
moment. Ambassador Snorri appealed to 
the churches to give up their pagan gods. 
It seemed that he was winning his cause 
when a runner brought the disturbing 
news that lava was pouring out of a 
near-by voleano because the gods were 
angry. This caused a great commotion, 
but Snorri pointed to the surrounding 
walls of. lava and inquired what the gods 
were angry at when these were raised. 
Besides, most of the people were more or 
less accustomed to laya—which makes all 
the difference. So when the vote was 
taken, the count showed a comfortable 
majority. upon the side of Christianity. 
Thus Iceland, with certain, reservations, 
became nominally Christian, which is 
about all that can be said of any nation 
even unto this day. 

Iceland has always been a literature- 
‘producing land. It has been called “Saga 
land’, and every age has had its great 
poets, philosophers, dramatists, artists, 
educators, statesmen, and discoverers. Now, 
wherever there is innate independence in 
thinking, a reasonable degree of aecept- 
ance of the results of logic in matters 
affecting intellectual and spiritual values, 
and where great poets, scientists, phi- 
losophers, educators, statesmen, and dis- 
coverers thrive from age to age, there is 
an inevitable reaction upon religion that 
tends away from truth as a deposit 
toward truth as a more or less continuous 
revelation. There is a theological latitude 
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in the State Church of Iceland which 
probably cannot be duplicated elsewhere 
in Lutherdom. It was reported in Reyk- 
javik during the celebration that one of 
the pastors of an outlying parish had pub- 
licly announced the discontinuing of the 
repetition of the Confession in the church 
over which he ministered. His bishop, 
when told of it, asked if the bearer of the 
tidings was making formal complaint, and 
upon being told that he was not, saw no 
reason why he should proceed with a 
heresy trial. The State Church is neces- 
sarily peculiarly alive to the mood of the 
nation. The nation is progressive and pros- 


The God of 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON said that 
man does not live by bread alone 
but in a large measure by catchwords. 
The catchword Elmer Davis uses as a 
title for a recent article, “God Without 
Religion”,* is hardly capable of substain- 
ing a very high order of spiritual life. In 
the first place, affirmations of this char- 
acter are stark denials—God without reli- 
gion would no longer be God—and the 
author in attempting to carry out the im- 
plications of what he evidently supposes 
to be a unique or at least a startling sug- 
gestion is led into a morass of self- 
contradictions. 

What is the religion Mr. Davis finds 
superfluous? Does he really abandon it in 
retaining his conception of God as a Pro- 
methean Jove? The mainspring of man’s 
life may be called religion, or it may be 
ealled (as by Mr. Davis) self-respect. For 
self-respect in the way the term is used in 
the article under discussion connotes for 
us exactly the same-things as the word 
religion. These things are the hope of find- 
ing peace, of living in accord with the 
good purpose of humanity, and the resting 
of our wills in something greater than we 
are. Self-respect is however an ill-advised 
phrase since it is an abstraction that only 
points to and cannot contain the wealth 
of content Mr. Davis gives it. The point 
and purpose of man’s self-respect is in 
reality in his awareness that his will is 
his to make it God’s. But Mr. Davis is 
explicit in telling us that this is exactly 
what he does not intend. “The business 
of man’, we read, “is one long endeavor 
to thwart the will of God”. Again we are 
told that “man may still hope (like a 
small college playing football against a 
great university) to hold God to a low 
score”. 
Mr. Davis’s daring as his illogic. He has 
already devoted most of his space to the 
attempt at proof that man is totally in- 
capacitated to know what God’s will is. 
How then can man hold God to a low 
score when he does not know the rules 
of the game, or even whether there is 
any game at all? 

The fact is that Mr. Davis like the 
missionary in Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 
story, “The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven”, has retrograded to a very early 
religious idea. An ill-timed glimpse of the 
awfulness of the great astronomical spaces, 


*Harper’s Magazine, March, 1980, 


What startles us is not so much. 
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perous. It is increasingly hospitable to 
the new. As it was adventurous in ancient 
days, so it is not only materially but in- 
tellectually and spiritually adventurous 
to-day. If I were to risk a prophecy, it 
would be that while there may never be 
a Unitarian Church in Iceland, it is en- 
tirely possible that the State Church may 
become so broad that Icelandic Unitarian- 
ism would feel quite at home therein. Of 
course, this will depend upon the main- 
tenance of spiritually cultural tendencies 
that are now at work, to which the 
Canadian and American Icelandic Unita- 
rians are contributing largely. 


Elmer Davis 


the Milky Way, for example, ‘whose 
million suns are powerless to lighten the 
abyss”, or something like it, bewildered 
the erstwhile missionary until he felt as 
Mr. Davis does that “it seems ridiculous 
to suppose that the Immanent Order of 
an.organism whose cells are thousands of 
light-years wide is ‘greatly concerned 
whether, on the microscopic satellite of a 
remote and inconsiderable star, kings rule 
justly or Methodists dance”. Let us hope 
that like the Steele character, who though 
hurled by this thought backward to a 
religion more primitive than animism still 
rose through successive stages to purer 
beliefs, Mr. Davis’s spiritual ontogeny will 
recapitulate phylogeny; that he may yet 
rise to something like the Christian con- 
ception foreshadowed by Greek philosophy. 

Mr. Davis tells us that his idea of man 
rebelling against a hostile God informs 
many of the Greek tragedies. But in 
“Prometheus Bound’, which he likely has 
in mind, AJschylus gives the answer to 
the problem Mr. Davis finds so perplex- 
ing—the relation of brute force to human 
values. When Jove, who represents mere 
Might, power without love, would wipe 
out the entire race of men, the Titan 
dares defy him because of his own su- 
perior knowledge. The tyrant who rules 
by self-made laws, whose empty wit, the 
chorus tells us, will dethrone him, knows 
nothing of Prometheus’ universal law. The 
Arch Rebel’s will to build, like Jove’s will 
to destroy, is illuminating. The Good, as 
Plato observes, is self-communicating, and 
Prometheus “taught all arts to mortal 
men”, planting in their breasts at the 
same time blind hopes—the foretaste of 
his own divine knowledge. This outgoing 
of Prometheus’ spirit expresses the other 
side of law, universal love. In mankind 
as in himself Prometheus sees 


A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


And he feels himself under this necessity 
at whatever personal cost it may be. 
Bosanquet tells the story of a young man 
afraid to go to the rescue of some people 
in a flood because he is convinced that if 
he is drowned he will go to hell. An old 
Scotsman to whom he tells this shouts in 
reply: “Better be damned doing the will 
of God than saved doing nothing.” 

The notion of God as inimical is as old 

(Oontinued on page 791) 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.”’ 
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India in London 


ROM BOMBAY a correspondent sends to the 

Editor of Ton REGISTER an ungainly bundle of 
current newspapers published in that city. They 
are dated from August 3 to August 28, and the 
massed effect of reading them is terrific. For the 
first time what we have been calling a crisis be- 
comes the Revolution! Our impression is the whirl 
of an imperial catastrophe near at hand. We pass 
over the editorials in these journals, Chronicle, 
Free Press Journal, and Daily Mail, and read the 
news. Not opinions of partisans is our concern, nor 
even those of statesmen, but the raw material of 
what the people, the government, the world is 
doing. Facts and news. 

A day is impending incalculable for the future 
of India, Britain, world-wide peace, and the meet- 
ing of the civilizations East and West. It is here. 
These papers report that on every count the people 
are disillusioned. Hope for the Round Table Con- 
ference in London to begin this present month is 
abandoned. Not a word does one find to cheer. 
Whether it be cotton, politics, boycott, persecutions, 
the Simon Report, or the MacDonald Labor Goy- 
ernment, there is simply and absolutely nothing 
to relieve the abysmal, despairing darkness with 
the thinnest glimmer of light. 

We do not exaggerate by a syllable in making this 
report. Other papers and other perspectives are 
to be found in India, giving at least a faint ex- 
pectation that somehow the outcome can not be 
a eataclysm of destruction. One need not believe 
that the issues will be so dreadful as these news 
portents of Indian patriots vividly spell. All one 
may say—and it is a foreboding all—is that India, 
so far as her people in the great city speak in 
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their daily action and reaction, believes there ‘is 
no better time ahead until worse times come and 
pass. This is the stark realism that grips an ordi- 

narily impressionable mind trained to the reading 
of significant meanings in press reports. The day 
draws near to chaos so far as the soul of the popu- 
lace of India may be foretold in this sheaf of un- 
restrained news in time of a full-bodied Revolution. 


Quite another business is it for a religious jour- 
nal to assay the Indian situation in terms of fair- 
ness and justice. We begin with a sincere, unfeigned 
feeling of sympathy for British statesmanship in 
this day of decision that must be made. The domi- 
nant sentiment in the minds of a great many of 
the Commonwealth’s truest friends is that her 
leaders do not know what to do. Their inability to 
get together as a single mind and go forward leads 
to inaction not only, but is responsible for a resort 
to reaction. It is usually true in practical affairs 
that a failure to march means not a halt but a 
retreat. We have two conspicuous signs of change 
in British governmental conduct which cannot be 
minimized in their harassing effect upon the agitat- 
ing leaders of the nationalist movement in India. 

The first is the utter disregarding by the Simon 
Report of the promise of the Viceroy of India. Lord 
Irwin, on his return to his office last November, 
brought these words, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government,—that in “their judgment it is implicit 
in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue 
of Indian constitutional progress, as there con- 
templated, is the attainment of Dominion Status”. 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues do not refer to 
it. S. K. Ratcliffe, journalist and eminent authority 
on India, is plainly surprised. It is difficult for 
anyone to explain the silence. Yet it may be that 
the Viceroy carried out the instructions of a Labor- 
ite Government too liberal in its attitude in the 
face of things as they are. Whatever may be the 
explanation, the unfortunate fact is the Indian 
people not unnaturally feel that they have been 
deceived. Who would not? 


From the Prime Minister nothing has come to 
correct or qualify the Simon omission, and so the 
integrity of the Empire is impugned by those who 
set their hope on the unmistakable words of Lord 
Irwin. It is an emphatic setback. The reader will 
understand that the Simon Report is held responsi- 
ble, whether rightly or wrongly, for this renewed 
outbreak of revolutionary passion, because the 
Simon Commission was vested with Parliamentary 
authority, and it was expected that its sentiments 
would be generous. It consisted of two peers and 
five members of the House of Commons. They were 
appointed the Statutory Commission on the Con- 
stitution of India, November 26, 1927, by the Prime 
Minister, Stanley Baldwin. A change from a con- 
servative to a socialistic Government has come since 
the Commission was designated, but Parliament 
has been committed to the advancement of India 
since 1919. It is obvious that Mr. MacDonald has 
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been. obliged to move with great caution.in order to 
prevent a division at home; but he has permitted, it 
seems, the disappointment of India to grow bitter 
*and widespread, while he has done his utmost to 
quiet and conciliate differences in London. 
The second cause of. the popular upheaval is 
quickly told. British authority is to be maintained 
completely at both Delhi and Simla, according to 
the Simon Report. The Viceroy is supreme. There 
is no concealment in the report that there is to 
be not the least measure of responsible government 
at present in India. That the Commission favors a 
federated government is true, but all authority and 
power that really counts is not for Indians. Nothing 
could he quite so dejected as the reaction of a 
Nationalist zealot to this dashing of his reasonable 
expectations. 


As the tumult has been gathering in India, the 
sensibilities of the English have grown quick with 
resistance to criticism of their Government, little 
as many of them care for Labor in power over 
domestic questions. A visitor in London finds a 
determined if quiet attitude of resentment at the 
failure of the world elsewhere to appreciate fully 
that Britain has done most of the vast good that 
India enjoys. Our kindred still cherish the belief, 
which the world challenges without any hesitancy, 
that what they do for the world is for the good of 
the world, and it is their own business how they 
do it, even when, as in the present case, they change 
their minds and depart from their promises and 
blame the Indian people for all kinds of defects 
of temper and intelligence. 

We are among the first to pay tribute to Great 
Britain for her civilizing work in many parts of 
the world. How she has done it is a mixture of 
wisdom and force. One lesson she has never learned 
quickly, and that is the rise of a new psychology 
in changing political and moral affairs. Or, if she 
has learned that there is such a thing, she has 
been slow to adapt herself in her administration. 
She believes she is so nearly right, it is idle to push 
her or even question her. In the present case, Sir 
John Simon illustrates our meaning. He is quite 
at pains to say that the real Indian demand is “for 
equality with Europeans and a resentment against 
any suspicion of differential treatment’’. The Indian 
acts “out of a deep self-respect”’, and he demands 
“recognition of status”. The moderate and the ex- 
tremist Indians may differ in methods, but “all- 
alike are in sympathy with the demand for equal 
status with the European and proclaim their be- 
lief in self-determination for India”. But the report 
makes recommendations which almost entirely dis- 
regard these things and give the overwhelming 
weight of their emphasis to the fact that India must 
first correct her social and economic ills and then 
seek responsible government. This is the Western 
mind affronting the Eastern mind. 

_ India-wants to be free, and promises to rebuild 


her government on her freedom. Britain says con- 
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ditions must first be so changed as to insure reason- 
able stability and then India can have her freedom. 
That is precisely the situation. India in these papers 
we are reading shouts her angry feeling of injury 
and injustice. She goes to extremes. But is Britain 
in her assumption of right and might all-wise? 


The world looks to the Round Table Conference, 
in which neither Sir John Simon nor Indian Na- 
tionalists will sit. It is our conviction that Mr. 
MacDonald desires many modifying factors which 
will change the mind of the British people, and that 
neither the temper of the Simon Report, which is 
certainly more imperial than democratic, nor the 
present consummate indifference in British thought 
to Mahatma Gandhi (who is not even mentioned 
by the Simon Report) will survive that important, 
and we pray historic, deliberation over what may 
be the most grave political situation since the 
Great War. 

When in a momentous strife between nations one 
finds an ascetic, mystical person devoutly dedicated 
to the rights of the people utterly without regard 
to self-aggrandizement, one finds the mightiest of 
all forces for change. Mahatma Gandhi is called a 
fool in method; but he is regarded as one summoned 
from on High by the vast majority of thoughtful 
Indians. By his spirit of complete abandonment of 
self-interest in behalf of his people for a principle 
which he believes is more real than life itself, 
Gandhi gathers to him the sympathy of mankind. 


If we may venture any counsel to the Round 
Table Conference, it is simply this: Let Britain, 
which declares her only reason for being in India 
is to serve the Indian people, employ in-her pro- 
cedure more of the Indian method and less of the 
British method. Let the mind of India be quite as 
highly regarded as her own British mind. This 
adaptation involves no least compromise. On the 
contrary, it takes two minds which are incomplete 
and partial and unites them in a nearly whole mind. 
The English know things, the Indians, ideas. The 
one people is practical, the other theoretical. But 
who does not know that men of thought rank quite 
as high in historic achievement as men of action? 
And is it not a good time to learn that the supreme 
wisdom is that which is able to unite these two 
minds which have been so much in conflict in times 
past, compose their differences, and win from the 
mutual understanding that true force which is not 
of this world and yet is able to bind up wounds, 
make peace, and order government. In sum, now is 
the opportunity for the practical mind of England 
to prove her real practicality by comprehending the 
mystical mind of India. No less is our plea to India 
the plain converse. She must face the actual condi- 
tions. Together these two minds, both sincere in 
their desire for the good of India and the peace of 
the world, are able to bring in the new era. 

Blessings on the Round Table Conference! 
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Duffy. New York: Minton, Balch and Company. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Duffy has here gathered materials 
for a complete life of one of our best-loved 
public men. His work is a narrative of 
Mr. Taft’s life rather than a critical 
analysis of his achievements. He writes 
con amore. We would not include the 
author among those who write with the 
modern biographical approach. The book 
he has written is valuable, not for its 
balanced estimates and its philosophy, but 
for collected facts. It lays no pretense to 
original style. It makes no effort after 
critical judgments. Not many of Mr. Taft’s 
little idiosyncrasies and shortcomings are 
allowed to penetrate the narrative. In 
short, the volume is prepared after the old 
school of biographical writing. But it is 
written with diligence, undoubted earnest- 
ness, and an honest intention to present 
a complete picture of its protagonist. One 
of the first requirements of a biographer 
is to discipline himself to rigorously ac- 
curate statement. As we read Mr. Duffy’s 
narrative, we observe a number of in- 
stances where statements should have 
been verified. The slips are not important, 
but they do impair the general effect. 

Naturally, one reviewing the book for 
a religious paper, in particular the journal 
representing Mr. Taft’s own church, looks 
for a description and estimate of his reli- 
gion. As a matter of fact, Mr. Taft was 
long a member of the Unitarian Church, 
and his family before him. At times his 
religion came rather prominently into 
view. Mr. Duffy does not seem to be aware 
of this fact, or, if he was, thought it 
hardly worth description. 

The writer goes at length into Taft’s 
antecedents, his home and his boyhood 
days. He describes his life at Yale and 
at the Cincinnati bar; as Solicitor-General 
and Governor-General of the Philippines. 
To his work in the Philippine Islands the 
author devotes eleven chapters. This might 
appear too much space to those unfamiliar 
with Mr. Taft’s extraordinary achieve- 
ment in administering those islands. In 
reality, the manner in which he handled 
the complex Philippine situation was one 
of the most significant things he ever did, 
and Mr. Duffy used good judgment in 
going at length into the achievement. Mr. 
Taft’s work as Secretary of War, and as 
builder of the Panama Canal, is ade- 
quately pictured. It seems that the author 
might well have given a more complete 
description of the actual achievements of 
Mr. Taft while President. As a matter of 
fact, much that is in print concerning Mr. 
Taft’s presidency is material issued by 
Roosevelt’s followers for propagandist 
purposes. But a careful study reveals 
much valuable constructive legislation put 
through in the face of violent opposition. 
In our opinion, Taft was not a failure as 
administrator, though he may have been 


should not escape biographers. 

The book is filled with facts about Mr. 
Taft and his times. It is readable, and 
valuable as a compendium of an important 
phase in American history as well as a 
chronicle of an illustrious man. It is not 
a work of genius, nor does Mr. Duffy 
intend that it should be. His purpose was 
to give a complete portrayal of one of 
America’s most illustrious men. In our 
opinion, he has succeeded admirably in 
his attempt. 


Rebottling Old Wine 


AMERICAN CHARITINS AND SOCIAL Work. By 
Amos G. Warner, Stuart A. Queen, and Ernest 
B. Harper. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $8.75. 

The reviewer is much perplexed as to 
why this book was written. Warner’s 
American Charities has been a classic in 
the field since 1894, has already had sey- 
eral reprints, the latest of which was in 
1919, and it would seem as though an- 
other reprint with notes would meet any 
need that there may be for additional, 
up-to-date copies of Warner’s exceedingly 
valuable work. One of the authors of this 
book, Professor Queen, published a few 
years ago a valuable book, Social Pathol- 
ogy, dealing with the material in the lat- 
ter part of this one, and if there was a 
need for bringing that up to date—and, 
as it is so recent, the need scarcely seems 
great—that also might have been done. 
But to combine the two with two intro- 
ductory chapters on the history of social 
work makes a very yoluminous book, over 
six hundred pages. There is also a lack 
of unity in the whole performance which 
under the circumstances is inevitable. 

There is a deal of material in the book, 
and placing the new developments side 
by side with Warner’s statement of 1894 
does give the student some idea of the 
changes. Unfortunately, the book is not 
a model of style; in fact, it is far heavier 
going than Social Pathology, or many-of 
the more recent books in the field. The 
bibliography is excellent, but again no 
better, except for a few recent additions, 
than in Queen’s previous book. In recent 
years there have been so many publica- 
tions in this field that it would seem as 
though the time had come for literary 
birth control on the part of publishers. 
There is still a vast need for detailed 
studies of specific problems as well as a 
need, not so great, for general treatises 
for the beginner in social work, and par- 
ticularly for the general public. The pres- 
ent book may help to fill the need for the 
beginner in social work. It does not in the 
judgment of the reviewer have any par- 
ticular appeal to the general public, nor 
does it make any special contribution, ex- 
cept possibly in the field of historical 
sociology. R, ©, D, 
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Love Must Conquer 


Wuat’s Lire ALL ABoutT? By Bertha Conde. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 


Miss Conde is an experienced teacher" 
and writer and has been very successful 
in interesting young people in religion. 
This book contains the fruit of her théught 
on the practical side of the Christian 
Faith. Her orthodoxy is obvious, but not 
obtrusive. Her interest is in the develop- 
ment of Christian living rather than in 
the fate of theological theories. Her quota- 
tions from the Bible are numerous but 
are intelligently chosen, and she illus- 
trates her subjects with copious extracts 
from the works of great writers, both 
ancient and modern. 

The theme that runs all through is that 
of character-building. The ideals of life 
which she describes are fine and beautiful 
and she believes they are attainable by 
all through the grace and love of God. 
“In some way love must conquer selfish- 
ness”, she says, and she believes the con- 
quest is possible through contact with) the 

‘love of God manifest in Christ. That this 
remedy has been successful in a multitude 
of cases we do not doubt, and if she fails 
to solve the intellectual problems of the 
skeptical, she does at least succeed in por- 
traying the Christian life as the most pre- 
cious and desirable type of life possible to 
men. The faith she urges is a spiritual 
dynamic furnished by Divine love to raise 
men out of moral sloth and social selfish- 
ness into the joy of holiness and service. 
The answer of many perplexed souls to 
her colorful argument will be “Almost, 
or quite entirely, thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian.” This is a book that lib- 
erals could read with great profit. It will 
suggest many points they are apt to miss 
on the subject of ‘Salvation by Charae- 
ter’. She has nothing to say on the ancient 
doctrine of salvation by blood, but much 
on salvation by love. She says, “Love, 
therefore, is the most important force to 
be cultivated in the heart of mankind, that 
its Godlike powers of creative ability may 
be used to bless and not to destroy life.” 
Her reliance is not on arguments to con- 
vince the intellectually skeptical, but on 
the supreme attractiveness of the ideal 
Christian life exemplified in Christ. In 
this she sets a good example for the 
preachers of every church. WwW. Aw 


The Last Week 


THE PASSION WEPK, DAy By Day: A HANp- 
BOOK FOR MINISTERS, LAYMEN, AND STUDY 
Groups. By Walter B. Bundy. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Colby. $2.00. 

The author of this work is the well- 
known professor of English Bible); in 
DePauw University. A recognized author- 
ity among American students of New 
Testament themes, the author of several 
books about Jesus, his writings are .en- 
titled to serious consideration. His latest 
volume is a searching examination of the 
events of the final week in the earthly 
life of the carpenter-prophet, as recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels, the single. motive 
being to discover, so far as possible, the 
exact truth. A candid thinker, undeterred 
by considerations of dogma or preconceived 
ideas, however venerable, Professor Bundy 


treated from several aspects. 
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weighs the evidence carefully and sanely. 
Whatever fails to measure up to accepted 
standards of historic truth, or is plainly 
out of harmony with the character and 
aims of the Jesus set forth on the pages 
of the first three Gospels, is ruthlessly dis- 
earded. Thus the story of the fig tree is 
ruled out of court; while the resurrection 
tales, considered in a supplementary 
chapter by themselves, are considered as 
having a basis purely legendary and 
traditional. References to the miracles at- 
tributed to Jesus reflect the same inter- 
pretation. In short, Professor Bundy’s 
Jesus is essentially Unitarian, a young 
Jewish prophet, “the champion of a moral 
and ethical religion over against a reli- 
gion of cult and ceremony”. For this 
reason, as well as for its consistent ad- 
herence to modern historical standards, 
this work has a genuine value for all 
liberal Christians who are interested in 
New Testament study. A. R. H. 


Realities in the Old South 


Lire AND LABOR IN THE OLD Sourn. By 
Utrich B. Phillips. Boston: Little Brown 
Company. $4.00. 

Professor Phillips’ book and its receipt 
of the Little, Brown prize of $2,500 afford 
an admirable example of the passing of 
sectional animosity and of the extension 
of historic interest to the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of life. For a generation, 
historians, many of them Southerners, 
have been going behind the traditions of 
Dixie to search out. the realities with an 
objectivity which is refreshing, but they 
have chiefly produced monographs, writ- 
ten for the expert. Professor Phillips gives 
a fuller picture than has hitherto been 
obtainable of the real Dixie. The book is 
thoroughly documented and shows the re- 
sult of painstaking research, much of it 
in hitherto unused sources, such as un- 
published diaries, account books, and let- 
ters. From fragmentary and sometimes 
bony details, the author has built up a 
panorama as vivid as it is authentic. 

“Let us begin by discussing the 
weather”, says the author, “for that has 
been the chief agency in making the 
South distinctive’. This discussion is fol- 
lowed by a brief account of the settle- 
ment of the different sections, with em- 
phasis on that perpetual urge to move on 
to new land which has been so marked 
a characteristic of American life. Condi- 
tions in the territory already occupied 
made little difference. ‘““‘When the prices 
of produce were low, men in the older, 
leaner districts cursed their niggard soils; 
and when cotton was high, they felt the 
tug of richer profits to be gained from 
fresher lands.” 

“A description of the staple crops in 
the South, and their social effects, is fol- 
lowed by a section devoted to slavery, 
Chapters 
entitled “Some Virginia Masters”, “South- 
eastern Plantations’’, and “Some Plantersof 
the Southwest” contain vignettes of ante- 
bellum days which will form perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book to the 
lay reader. A chapter on overseers deals 
with what was an almost constant source 
of trouble. Except in a few of the most 
fortunate plantations, the result was that 
the planter “conducted unwillingly a train- 
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ing school for novices who would surely 
seek better jobs if they proved worthy 
and would be discharged if they did not’’. 
Sections on homesteads, the “plain people”, 
and the gentry conclude the book. 
Professor Phillips, a native of Georgia, 
writes with sympathy, indeed sometimes 
with almost lyric affection ; yet he handles 
the Southern traditions without gloves. 
The New England reader may feel that 
he shows some disposition to rationalize 
regarding slavery; that the property right 
of a divorced wife in her husband, who 
may be imprisoned for failure to pay ali- 
mony, hardly offers an analogue to the 
property right between master and slave; 
and that far too large a claim is implied 
in saying “the essence (of the unity of 
the plantation system) lay in the matter- 
of-course habituation of all the person- 
nel to responsible and responsive adjust- 
ments between masters and men of the 
two races.” Nevertheless, there is no at- 
tempt to gloss over the more distressing 
econcomitants of slavery, the significance 
of which the author freely admits. 
Figures given regarding the proportion 
of black and white, and of slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding whites, will come as 
a surprise to many. From 1790 to 1860 
the ratio between whites and slaves re- 
mained about two to one. In 1860 there 
were, speaking in round numbers and in 
some cases making estimates based on 
the census figures, four million slaves and 
eight million whites, of whom not more 
than two and a quarter million owned, 
or belonged to households owning, slaves. 
Of this number, only a quarter of a mil- 
lion whites composed the planter class. 
with twenty or more slaves to a house- 
hold; perhaps three-quarters of a million 
ranked as large farmers or prosperous 
townsmen, with five to nineteen slaves, 
while the other million and a quarter 
owned or hired one to five slaves. But 
nearly six million whites had no propri- 
etary touch with slavery. Although Pro- 
fessor Phillips contradicts some of the 
traditions regarding the difference be- 
tween the planter and the non-slaveholder, 
especially as to ancestry, the amount of 
space which he devotes to the plantation 
system is in strict accord with tradition. 
A number of carefully selected illustra- 
tions, and several maps, in particular an 
economic map of the South in 1860, add 
measurably to the value of the book, and 
the excellent style in which it is written 
doubles the pleasure of reading. No stu- 
dent of American life should neglect it. 
ALD, 


The Actual Cadman 


S. Parkas CApMAN. By Fred Hamlin. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $1.59. 


The subject of this brief biography is 
revealed not only as a dynamic preacher 
and worker, but as a man with a perfect 
genius for friendship, a great-hearted 
lover of mankind. There is the glamour 
of romance about a life begiiming in the 
coal mines and reaching the summit of 
the chief office in the gift of the United 
Protestant churches in the United States, 
the sound of whose voice is welcomed by 
millions of his fellows as he talks over 
the radio, This frank eulogy testifies to 
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a tireless energy of mind and body which 
fills every waking minute in the long day 
with ceaseless labors, leaving no place 
for leisure or vacation. The public life of 
Dr. Cadman is well known, and probably 
the reader will be more interested in the 
story of the early years in the Shropshire 
home and the premature labor in the 
mines. Conditions which would have 
daunted many a less robust boy. only 
served as a stimulus to young Cadman. 
Every spare minute, day and night, was 
given to study. At the age of seventeen 
he becomes a lay preacher in the Wes- 
leyan Church. At twenty-one he matricu- 
lates with honors at Richmond College, in 
Surrey, England. From the beginning he 
was an omnivorous reader, blessed with a 
retentive memory. His astounding success 
and popularity have been welcomed by 
his colleagues in the ministry without a 
tinge of jealousy, largely because of his 
considerate friendliness. It is the virile 
and sympathetic personality of Dr. Cad- 
man which explains his success, rather 
than his message, broad and inspiring as 
the latter may be. Thousands of preachers 
faithfully proclaim that message. But 
there is only one Cadman. One should 
be grateful that the influence of this 
speaker with his vast audience is on the 
side of tolerance, fraternity, and spiritual 
optimism. It is an occasion for deep satis- 
faction that a man of such qualities and 
character should attain universal hearing 
and popularity. Bei Fe Aas 


Tabloid Reviews 

THe APOSTLES’ Cregp. By Harold Paul Sloan. 
With an introduction by Bishop Horace M. 
Du Bose. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 

A series of sentimental and evangel- 
ical addresses on the Apostles’ Creed. The 
spirit of the different addresses is in- 
dicated by a remark which follows a 
condensed statement about Jesus, his Vir: 
gin Birth, bodily resurrection, ascent into 
heaven, his second coming to judge the 
quick and the dead. The author says this 
faith about him “ has its ground in sure 
history”. This faith “is further strength- 
ened by the appeal it makes to our hearts 
both in its power to satisfy our longings 
and to fulfill our consciences”. Such wish- 
ful thinking could make “sure” the legends 
of any religion, and could also fill with 
life the testimonials of any patent med- 
icine. It is a dangerous thing to put aside 
the results of modern criticism in reli- 
gion and to allow admiration for Jesus 
to force one to accept all the dogmas which 
have gathered about his name; no sure 
method remains of defending belief against 
superstition. R. 6.. 1. 


MurpErR BACKSTAIRS. By Anne Austin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

To allay the boredom of a train journey, 
this story may suffice. It contains horrors 
enough to titillate the most jaded literary 
appetite. We found it, however, confusing, 
and somewhat hard to follow. There are 
so many side issues and minor interests 
that the central thread of the plot be- 
comes involved and easily obscured. In 
short, of novels of this kind, we have read 
many which brought us more enjoyment. 

A.B. H. 
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“The Grand Panjandrum Himself” 


LUCRETIA 


There was once a boy who wanted to 
be a panjandrum. Yes, indeed, he wanted 
to be “the Grand Panjandrum himself’. 

So he went to his fairy godmother, and 
told her about it. 

“T think it can be arranged”, said she. 
“Do you know what a panjandrum is?” 

The boy didn’t. He had asked several 
people, but they couldn’t tell him. 

“Panjandrums”, said the fairy, “have 
usually had fathers who were panjan- 
drums—” 

“My father”, cried the boy, “never will 
be one. He’s just changing his business, 
but he says he won’t do panjandering. I 
don’t know. When my father was a store- 
keeper, I liked helping him. But I might 
not like his new business, whatever it is.” 

“T see’, nodded the godmother. “You 
want to choose what to be this time. And 
you’ve chosen to be a panjandrum.” 

“The Grand Panjandrum himself’, said 
the boy. 

“Very well. Take my hand!” 

The boy put his hand in his godmother’s. 
And at once things began to move. They 
went past the boy as if he were in a 
railroad train. First the fairy’s cottage 
slipped by rather slowly. Then the 
meadow and the grove of maple trees 
hurried a bit. The next things were racing. 
A road, and a bridge, a river, and a vil- 
lage passed so fast the boy hardly saw 
them. When an ocean and two forests 
went by, a moment later, they were a 
blur of blue and two blurs of green. There 
wasn’t anything else until the world 
slowed up again. 

In the end it did slow. The boy and the 
fairy were even able, at last, to catch hold 
of a castle gate and stop it. 

By walking through they found them- 
selves in a wonderful garden. It had 
slender trees and pointed bushes, and red 
and yellow and blue beds of long-stemmed 
flowers. The castle walls about it were 
very high, with windows pointed like the 
bushes. And everything was very beauti- 
ful and shining. 

“Where are we?” asked the boy, crowd- 
ing against his godmother. 

“We're in the garden of the Grand Pan- 
jandrum himself’, said she. 

“He'll never give all this to me’, said 
the boy. 

“Yes”, answered the fairy. “I know his 
aunt’s best friend. And from something 
she said the other day, I’m pretty sure 
the Panjandrum is willing to change his 
place. Here he comes now.” ‘ 

Half a dozen trumpets blared. The 
garden was suddenly full of people in a 
procession that came out one door so 
that it could go in through another. At 
the front were the trumpeters, who were 
all Negroes dressed in red jackets and 
blue trousers. Behind them were ladies 
in many gay colors, and gentlemen in sil- 
ver and blue. Next came two big soldiers 
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with swords in their hands. A little far- 
ther back were two very tall lords, and 
then more ladies and gentlemen. Between 
the big soldiers and the very tall lords 
was a small boy. He was the Grand Pan- 
jandrum. Except that the lords were hold- 
ing up the end of his cloak, he looked 
rather lonesome, and very small. 

“Can’t he carry his own cloak?” asked 
the boy. 

His godmother had stepped into the 
procession to tell the Panjandrum about 
him. So the boy turned to a gardener’s 
helper who was watching the procession, 
just as he was. 

The helper stared hard at the boy for 
asking such a question. He and the boy 
were about the same age. 

“The Panjandrum never carries any- 
thing’, said the helper. ‘‘He’s the Grand 
Panjandrum himself.’ 

The helper plainly admired panjan- 
drums very much. The boy was about to 
tell him who the next one would be, when 
the godmother and the Panjandrum looked 
their way. : 

“Rogero!” called the Panjandrum. 

“Yes, Your Majesty!” answered the 
helper, dropping on his knees at once. 

“Show the boy everything in the gar- 
den! I’ll see him after I’ve held court.” 

“Yes, Your Majesty!” said Rogero. 

The helper didn’t rise until the Grand 
Panjandrum had gone clear on through 
the second door. 

Then he showed the boy everything in 
the garden. There were a great many 


My Hand in Thine 
Spirit Divine, 

Save me from Myself: 

From my Weaknesses: 

From my Vanities: 

From the wiles of Flattery: 

From accepting that which is Pleasant, 
if thereby I may hazard the Real 
and the Permanent. 

Make me to live in the faith that 
only the True is Real, and that only 
the Truth shall make me free. 

Let me ever remember that the 
easy way is not always the wise 
and safe way, and perchance not 
the courageous way. 

That if my life-path be sometimes by 
the thorn-road to tread it bravely, 
my hand in Thine, sure that Thou 
wilt lead me at last into green 
pastures by the still waters. 

And beyond all else, let me drink deep 
of the joy of living and loving, and, 
through that great joy, know the 
happiness of making others happy. 

Amen, 
—Frederic A. Whiting. 


Sentence Sermon 
The glory and glow of life come by 
right living.—Robert Collyer. 
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things in it, and all of them were yery 
fine. The flowers and trees, and even the 
carved stone benches, were grander than 
any other the boy had ever seen. They all 
belonged to the Grand Panjandrum. 

After the garden had been shown, 
Rogero let the boy share with him in 
helping the gardeners. The boys carried 
flowerpots, and found the tools the gar- 
deners had mislaid. 

“What kind of work does the Grand 
Panjandrum do?’ asked the boy. 

“He doesn’t do any’, laughed Rogero. 
“He’s the Grand Panjandrum himself.” 

Court was being held just inside the 
big glass windows. And the Panjandrum 
looked out every now and then to see 
what the boy and Rogero were doing. 

When the gardening was finished, they 
played ball. The boy had brought his bat 
from home, and it came in very handily 
on the long walks of the garden. 

The Panjandrum looked out oftener than 
before. Once the boy thought he even 
pressed his nose against the glass as an 
ordinary child might have done. 

“Ts the Panjandrum a good ball-player?” 
asked the boy. 

“Oh”, jeered Rogero. “He doesn’t play 
anything. He’s the Grand Panjandrum 
himself !” 

The boy thought so hard about that 
answer that he missed the next ball. In 
a minute he was disputing with Rogero 
as to whose turn it was with the bat. Then 
they began to shove each other, and even 
to tussle. 

The Panjandrum pushed up part of the 
window, and leaned out. 

“Oh, what will he do to us?’ cried 
Rogero. “There’s never been a fight here 
before.” 

“Nothing’’, said the boy. 

He had to laugh, thinking how sur- 
prised and awkward Nobody Rogero would 
feel when he found he’d been fighting with 
the Grand Panjandrum himself. 

Out of the castle door came the small 
boy, with the satin cloak tucked over his 
arm. The smiling godmother was with him. 

As they came, Rogero stepped politely 
behind a cosmos bed and left the boy to 
meet them alone. Now was the time for the 
boy to get his wish. 

“The Grand Panjandrum”, said the fairy, 
“has agreed you shall be whatever you 
want.” 

“What do you want?” asked the Pan- 
jandrum eagerly. 

The boy looked at him. 

The Panjandrum’s shoulders were 
hunched, ready to peel off the royal cloak, 
his left hand had loosened his crown, and 
the right was fairly creeping toward the 
boy’s bat. 

All of a sudden the boy knew he didn’t 
want to be a Grand Panjandrum. He didn’t 
want to change places with the owner of 
a castle and to hold court. 

“What will you be?’ asked his god- 
mother again. 

The boy had to choose something quickly. 
He looked all around the garden, this 
way and that way. At last he saw the 
friendly face of Rogero peering between 
the cosmos stems. 

“A gardener’s helper”, he shouted. 

Things began to move again. In no time 
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the boy was back at home. And there was 
his father fastening up the vines. He'd 
changed his business to gardening. The 
thing he needed right then was a helper 
to look around and see where he’d laid 
down the twine. 
. ° ; [All ‘rights reserved] 
A Dough Baby in the 

~ Covered Wagon 


(True Story) 
FRANCHS' MARGARET FOX 


Once in the long-ago days when there 
__were no railroads in all the great West, 
: a covered wagon train stopped to camp 
for a day under the trees beside a stream 
‘ of clear water. The mothers and children 
i in the wagons had a beautiful time walk- 
; ing about on the green grass and resting 
from their daily bump, bumping over the 
hard trails. The oxen and the cattle, too, 
enjoyed their holiday, with plenty of time 
in which to graze and drink water and to 
rest from their labors. 

One of the happy mothers that day was 
Mrs. Judson. She had a baby girl whose 
name was Annie. Mrs. Judson was a good 
eook. She made the best salt-rising bread 
that ever was made anywhere. She made 
her own yeast with salt and water and 
flour, and, when her dough was finally 
ready to bake, she used to knead it into 
one big hard loaf, and when it was 
light enough, she baked it in the Dutch 
oven. Now that Dutch oven was nothing 

but a big flat iron kettle, with iron legs 
and a cover that fitted tight. This cover 
j had a rim around it. When the bread 
dough was in the kettle and the cover 
was on tight, the bread was baked by the 
heat of coals heaped under the kettle and 

in the top of the cover. 

On this particular camping day, Mrs. 
Judson had baked her bread early, in one 
huge, delicious loaf. She laid it on a bit 
of old tablecloth out on the grass to cool, 
while she stayed inside and finished her 
wagon housework. Her baby Annie was 


The Wind 


FRANCES DUGGAR 


At evening when I play about, . 
The wind keeps coming by; 
' There must be miles and miles of it, 
Like ribbon in the sky. 


I think it must be rolled upon 
; A great big giant spool, 
4 Which fairies unwind yard by yard 
\ To keep us nice and cool. 


Japanese Box 


1 

- LORNA L, SLOCOMBE 

7 What might not come out of a Japanese 

\: box? 

Spices and rices and sandalwood clocks! 

_ There might be a necklace of ebony 

beads; 

_ There might be strange flowers, and queer 
_ foreign seeds; 

Or there might be some seaweed from 

te waye-covered rocks. — 

_ What might not come out of 
ARS 5 ee ae 


a Japanese 
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having a delightful romp with the older 
children of the covered wagon. 

Just as Mrs. Judson was ready to step 
out and enjoy the morning herself, she 
heard such shouts of laughter from the 
children that she stepped to the wagon 
door to see what was going on. She lifted 
both hands in dismay when she discovered 
what the children were laughing about. 
Her little Annie was standing on top of 
the precious loaf of bread that had been 
left on the grass to cool. 

Of course the baby looked cunning, but 
think of the bread! And worse yet, when 
Mrs. Judson went down the steps to rescue 
the clean inside of the loaf, she found out 
that her baby and little Alta Bryant had 
been rolling the precious loaf on the grass 
and haying a gay time. That was what 
had made the children laugh so loud. Mrs. 
Judson had to laugh herself, even though 
it was too bad to waste good bread crust. 

Not long after that Mrs. Judson and 
two or three other mothers went for a 
stroll in the sunshine. By that time Mrs. 
Bryant had heard the bread story and 
she had laughed, too. Her little Alta was 
not much older than Annie, and those 
covered-wagon mothers were not scolders. 

But after a little walk in the sunshine, 
Mrs. Bryant said that she must go back 
to her wagon and look after her own 
bread. She had left it in the bread pan 
to rise. She said that she believed that it 
ought to be light enough to put into her 
Dutch oven to bake. Besides, she had left 
her baby boy asleep in the wagon, and 
he might be awake. 

Well, the child was awake and the 
bread dough was light. It was light, and 
warm, and spongy. But when Mrs. Bryant 
looked in her wagon, it was her turn to 
lift her hands in dismay. Indeed, she 
ealled to her neighbors and begged them 
to come. 

Mrs. Bryant’s baby boy, who was. about 
one year and a half old, had turned into 
a regular dough baby. When the neighbors 
came running to see what was the matter, 
they found Mrs. Bryant in tears, although 
the tears were caused by laughter. As 
she explained it, she had laughed until 
she cried. 

When her baby had awakened, he had 
crawled over to have a look at the dough. 
It was so soft and tempting that he had 
climbed into the pan. And there he was, 
covered with dough from the top of his 
fuzzy head to his toes. Indeed, the baby’s 
feet and legs were out of sight. He was 
still having a delightful time paddling in 
the dough with hands that looked like 
dough paws. 

There wasn’t any inside of Mrs. Bryant’s 
bread to be saved, and how she ever got 
the dough off the outside of her boy is 
another story. But this much is certain— 
there was so much fun and laughter in 
that wagon train camp, that day, that 
perhaps the bread was not so sadly 
wasted, after all, And in dreary days that 
followed, as the wagons jolted slowly on 
and on over the plains toward distant 
Oregon, there was many a smile under the 
canvas roofs, in memory of that picnic day 
when little Annie and the dough baby 
made merry. 

, {All rights reserved] 
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The Summons 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Back from the seashore, the woods, and 
the hills— 
Hills that are starry with aster, 
Hear the brisk patter of homecoming feet 
Hurrying faster and faster. 


’ 


Feet that so carelessly hurried away, 
Brushing the rosy June clover ; 

Now they come tripping so happily home, 
Bringing each rollicking rover. 


Quick they respond to that summons SO 
clear: 
“Playtime is over; September is here!” 


At Night 


HESTER EF. BUELL 


The darkness comes at end of day, 
And children’s toys are put away; 
Then, when our prayers have all been said, 
Dear Mother tucks us into bed. 


The little squirrels are sleepy, too, 
For they have frisked the whole day 
through ; 
And in the tree-top, out of sight, 
They, too, sleep safe and snug at night. 


Packing 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Let’s see if there’s anything missing; 
This packing is surely a chore. 

I put in the bags and the blankets— 
I'll check it all over once more. 


A bucket, an ax, and a shovel, 
A flashlight, a road map, a cot; 
The fishing rods, kodak, and matches— 
That grub sack I nearly forgot! 


Just getting things ready and packing 
Gives all of the family thrills; 

You know what I mean if you’re planning 
To hit for a camp in the hills. 


Playing Indian 
FRANCES DUGGAR 


Oh, we like to go a-walking, 
And we like to go to school; 
But best of all is playing 
In the garden by the pool. 


For I play I am a squaw, 

Brother is an Indian brave; 

And the brick wall round the garden 
Is a panther’s rocky cave. 


Brother wears a band of feathers 
And he shoots an Indian bow; 
And we prowl around the garden, 
Where the tallest bushes grow. 


And the fishes in the water 

Grow to great and mighty length; 
And in tracking deer and panther 
We must use our warlike strength. 


Oh, it’s lovely in the garden, 
Where the shadows are so cool; 
And the hours pass too quickly, 
Playing Indian by the pool. 
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Rev. August Kampmeier 


The death of Rev. August Kampmeier, at 
Davenport, Iowa, removes from the fel- 
lowship a clergyman of great integrity, 
who was one of the most devoted, honest, 
and courageous of Unitarians. His life 
exemplified a rectitude of thought and 
action rarely to be recorded. 

He was born in Freeport, Ill, January 
28, 1856, the son of a clergyman of the 
German Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 
ica. His early schooling was received at 
Freeport. Later he attended preparatory 
school, and college at the University of 
Wisconsin. From there he went to Ger- 
many for study. On his return from Ger- 
many, Mr. Kampmeier entered the theo- 
logical seminary of the Evangelical Synod 
in St. Louis, to be trained for the same 
ministry in which his father was serving. 
The father was a man of liberal leanings. 
He sent his son to Germany to study in the 
theological departments of the Universi- 
ties of Tiibingen and Leipzig, fountain- 
heads of radical Biblical criticism. The 
facts which the young theological student 
learned there brought a crisis into his life. 
Henceforward he could not be at home 
among his fellow-denominationalists at the 
St. Louis institution and in the pastorate, 
and he was called to suffer for the truth 
as he saw it. He graduated, however, and 
was ordained at Pekin, Ill., in 1880. In 
September of that year he married Mary 
Phrlicher of Pekin, Ill. During the next 
ten years he served as minister to con- 
gregations at Mendota and Princeton, IIL, 
and at Pleasant Valley, near Clarksville, 
Iowa, preaching chiefly in the German 
language. 

But as the time went on, he found him- 
self more and more out of harmony with 
the official creed of his denomination and 
more or less suspected of heresy by his 
colleagues. Though he was not actually 
brought to trial, he was often discrim- 
inated against. Finally he felt, in loyalty 
to his own vision of the truth, that he 
must resign and retire from the ministry, 
for he had not learned of the free fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian churches. For ten 
years he managed a small farm near 
Clarksville, Iowa, continuing his studies 
meanwhile, and bringing to maturity his 
family of three sons and three daughters. 
When his eldest children were ready for 
college, Mr. Kampmeier and the family 
removed to Iowa City. Here Mr Kamp- 
meier engaged in miscellaneous oceupa- 
tions, incidentally doing enough academic 
work himself to receive from the State 
University of Iowa a degree of B.A. in 
1903. 

It was at Iowa City that Mr. Kamp- 
meier made his first contact with Unita- 
rianism, during the pastorate of Dr. Duren 
J. H. Ward, at the Unitarian Chureh of 
Iowa City. In 1904 Mr. Kampmeier af- 
filiated with that chureh and at times 
preached in Unitarian pulpits. 

In 19283 Mr. Kampmeier moved to Daven- 
port, and soon became a member of the Uni- 
tarian church there. It was in that church 
that his funeral service was held, Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, minister of the church, 
officiating. Ever since Mr. Kampmeier be- 
came a member of the Davenport church 
he was in his pew practically every Sun- 
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day, an interested participant in the serv- 
ices. For two years Mr. Kampmeier served 
as chairman of the literature committee 
of the church. 

He was always an ardent student, in- 
terested in a great variety of subjects. 
But his chief interest lay in matters touch- 
ing religion. In particular he kept in 
touch with developments in the study of 
the history of Christian doctrine, the 
study of the religions of the world, the 
science of comparative religion, and the 
science of Biblical eriticism. The fields 
of Biblical archeology and philology also 
claimed a good share of his attention. 
Out of this background he occasionally 
gave addresses, and contributed articles 
to The Monist, The Open Court, and some 
German periodicals. ; 

He leaves in the memory of his friends 
an inspiring example of the virtues of the 
religious liberal—modesty, awareness of 
modern knowledge, tolerance, and good 
humor, combined with an uncompromising 
and unconquerable devotion to truth and 
right. J. F. K. 


Many Accessions at Kalamazoo 


The church at Kalamazoo, Mich., in 
retrospect at the beginning of the fourth 
year of the ministry of Rev. William H. 
Gysan, makes the following estimates: 
During the past three years, seventy-five 
new members have been added to the 
church, and the average Sunday attend- 
ance has increased from thirty to over 
seventy. The new work among the stu- 
dents at local colleges has resulted in a 
good attendance of students at the Sun- 
day morning service and in the formation 
of a round-table group on Sunday eve- 
nings. Twelve college students joined the 
church during the past year. 

The People’s Evening College, started 
two years ago by Mr. Gysan, will open 
its third year October 1. Each Wednesday 
evening from thirty to sixty people, mostly 
non-members, attend the minister’s classes 
in psychology and mental hygiene, social 
problems, and rational Bible study. 

Every Wednesday afternoon Mr. Gysan 
holds a two-hour conference period for 
individuals having problems of various 
sorts. During the past year, help was 
given 132 individuals. 


Ohio Prisons and Parsons 


Two Unitarian ministers of Ohio re 
cently concerned themselves with prison 
conditions in that State. Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson of the First Unitarian Church in 
Dayton, Ohio, preached a sermon on the 
unsanitary and unsocial conditions of the 
local county jail, declaring that the only 
solution was the construction of a new 
jail along modern and scientific lines, but 
urging the alleviation of such evils as 
could be handled under present handicaps. 
Later the Board of County Commissioners 
requested a conference with Mr. Wilson, 
the sheriff was called in, and a beginning 
of better conditions was made. Subse- 
quently the Division of Charities of the 
Ohio Depariment of Public Welfare in- 
spected the jail and made in more detail 
the same recommendations set forth in 
Mr. Wilson's sermon. 
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After the riot at the State prison in 
Columbus, Ohio, Rev. George L. Parker 
of the First Unitarian Church in Toledo, 
Ohio, declared that “the fault lies among 
us” and that “we are the wardens, and 
we have failed in our task of watehful- 
ness”. He intimated that bad theology 
lay back of this condition by saying: 
“We have carried too long the idea of a 
revengeful God, and we have carried too 
long the medieval idea of physical punish- 
ment. The citizens of Ohio are the guilty 
ones, and until as citizens we look at the 
very root of crime and learn the lesson 
of love and correction, we shall not cure 
this evil situation.” 


Dr. Jacks at King’s Chapel 


Principal Lawrence P. Jacks of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, will preach in 
King’s Chapel, Sunday, October 5. Dr. 
Jacks is on a brief visit to America. Under 
an unwritten law of Manchester College, 
Dr. Jacks and Dr. Henry Gow, who has 
been with Dr. Jacks for many years, will 
reach the age of seventy and will both 
automatically retire. Dr. J. H. Weatherall 
of Notting Hill Church, London, and Dr. 
J. Cyril Flower of the Cambridge Unita- 
rian Church, will take over the control of 
instruction in Manchester College. 


King’s Chapel Noon Services 


The King’s Chapel noon services will 
be resumed Wednesday, October 8. Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins will have charge of 
the devotional service, and Dr. Charles B. 
Park of the First Church in Boston will 
preach the sermon. Dr. Park will also 
preach October 9 and 10. There will be 
no service Tuesday, October 7, because of 
the American Legion parade. 

Raymond C. Robinson will have charge 
of the music, as usual. Miss Hope Wright 
will play the violin and Miss Virginia 
Stickney will play the violoncello, with 
Mr. Robinson at the organ. : 


Rev. Charles P. Wellman Installed 


Four Unitarian ministers participated 
in the installation of Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman as minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Woburn, Mass., September 21. 
Rey. Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, Mass., 
gave the invocation, read the Scripture 
lesson, and offered the prayer of installa- 
tion. Herbert B. Dow, former clerk of the 
parish, led the congregation in the act 
of installation. The charge to the minister 
was delivered by Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
of Salem, Mass., former pastor of the 
Woburn church. Rev. James MeD. Blue, 
dean of the Woburn Ministerial Associa- 
tion, gave the address of welcome from 
the Association. A greeting from the Uni- 
tarian fellowship of ministers was ex- 
tended by Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of the 
Roslindale (Mass.) Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Miles Hanson of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., spoke on “The Min- 
istry of our Church”. Mrs. Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher, former president of the General 
Alliance, spoke on the same subject. Bene- 
diction was pronounced by Mr. Wellman. 
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Reconsecrate Pedo-Baptist Church, 
s Landmark Since Time King George III. 


‘‘yT is wonderful! Itisa religious palace !” 
_i The speaker was not an enthusiastic 
Unitarian, but a Roman Catholic standing 
in the restored Unitarian church of 
Dighton, Mass. He was a State building 
‘inspector, and he continued, “I travel 
all over the State, and nowhere have I 
seen a church as beautiful.” 

' The most characteristic feature of the 
New England landscape contributed by the 
art of man is the white country meeting- 
‘house. The church home of the Unitarians 
in Dighton, Mass., is no exception to this 
statement. Rugged, neat, chaste, but im- 
posing, the old Pedo-Baptist Congrega- 
tionalist meeting-house, as it is known 
locally, has been a landmark since the 
days when King George III. was. the 
recognized ruler of the land. The site was 
a cornfield of the Pocanocket tribe of 
Indians. It stands hard by King Philip’s 
trail from his home in Montaup to the 
village of Cohannet, now Taunton. 

By the late sixties of the eighteenth 
century, the people of Dighton had gath- 
ered into a considerable village in the 
south part of the town, and a strong senti- 
ment had grown up for a church of their 
own. About 1769 they organized the Second 
Congregational Society and took the name 
Pedo-Baptist, signifying “child-baptizing”’. 
Immediately they set about building a 
meeting-house. It is a little uncertain 
whether they built in that year or not, 
but in April, 1770, old legal documents 
show that the building was erected and in 
use. The building conformed to the old 
Puritan traditions. Its ground plan was 
an oblong square. The pulpit was on the 
west side of the church and the entrance 
on the east. Around three sides extended 
a spacious gallery, with an elevated pew 
in each corner for the slaves. The pews 


- were of the old-fashioned box pattern and 


the interior was finished in old-growth 
native pine. 

The earliest settled minister of whom 
there is any record was Rey. Ezra Stiles, 
afterward president of Yale College. In 
his diary he records that the people gave 
him sixty pounds a year, house and wood, 
and that the rental of his house was six- 
teen dollars a year. © 

May 22, 1777, Ezra Stiles left to take up 
a pastorate in Portsmouth, N.H., and the 
building was utilized for barracks for the 
Continental soldiers, who were guarding 
the southern coast of New England. When 
the British evacuation of this section 
made garrisons unnecessary, Captain 
Rufus Whitmarsh, who had sheltered Wil- 
liam Ellery and Mr. Channing, the father 
of the great divine, during their exile 
from Newport, utilized the, vacant church 
as a sheepfold. 

_ After the war, when people began to 
recover from their losses, the church life 
was renewed. The building was cleansed 


and repaired, and in 1803 Rev. Abraham 
_ Gushee began his long and eventful pas- 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Baylies benefactors 
of historic Dighton Unitarian Parish 


torate of fifty-seven years, during which 
the society became Unitarian. 

Important changes took place in the 
building about 1824. A bell was purchased 
of the Reveres. A tower and steeple was 
built on the south end, and other im- 
provements were made. In the summer 
of 1798 the trustees had incorporated 
under the name of the Pedo-Baptist Con- 
gregational Society, which is still the legal 
title of the organization. 

After the death of Abraham Gushee 
in 1861, the church was modernized. The 
galleries on two sides were removed, the 
old square pews and high pulpit were 
taken out, and a new desk was placed 
in the east end of the church. One row of 
long windows replaced the two rows of 
small windows. The entrance on the east 
was boarded up and everything possible 
was done to make it up-to-date. Not long 
after, a pipe organ was installed. Twice 
afterward, renovation and repairs. were 
made—during the ministry of Rev. Frank 
E. Kittridge, and again during the min- 
istry of Rev. Mary L. Leggett. 

In the summer of 1926 the present pas- 
tor began the custom of holding the last 
Sunday in June as “Home-Coming Day”. 
Invitations were sent out to all former 
attendants of the church and their de- 
scendants to come to the services on that 
Sunday. Among those who came were 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Baylies of Boston 
and Taunton. Mr. Baylies is the great- 
grandson of Major Hodijah Baylies, an 
aid-de-camp to General Washington and 
one of the orginal founders of this society. 
Becoming interested in the history of the 
church, Mrs. Baylies offered to restore the 
old church to its original condition as far 
as practicable. The matter was submitted 
to the people of the parish and was accepted 
by a unanimous vote. Work began in 
March of the present year. The architect 
was William T. Aldrich of Boston and 
the contractors were L. M. Witherell and 
Sons of Taunton. While Mrs. Baylies has 
not made public any figures as to the ex- 
pense of the restoration, a conservative 
estimate of the cost is $75,000. The old 
tower, the oak framework, and part of 
the foundation and sheathing remain 
intact. The builders engaged in the repair 
work declare that the lumber assembled 
for the restoration work was of the finest 
quality that they have ever handled. All 
the worn and decayed wookwork has been 
replaced by long-leaf and Idaho pine and 
Michigan oak. The building was newly 
clapboarded, the old eastern entrance door 
was restored, and the original features 
of two rows of windows, the gallery 
around three sides, the box pews, the high 
pulpit, the old slave seats, and other things 
familiar to the people of a past generation, 
are incorporated in the restoration 
features. 

New and commodious quarters have been 
added for the church school and social 
purposes, with a minister’s study, modern 
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sanitary conveniences, a kitchen, and a 
fireproof vault for the church records and 
other treasures of the church. 

The heating and ventilating systems are 
the latest developments in that line. The 
heating plant is an automatic, oil-burning 
vapor system. The pews are upholstered in 
red, and a red carpeting is in the aisles. 
The color scheme of the interior of the 
church is white and ivory. The old Bible, 
illustrated with woodcuts, has been re- 
bound by the Arts and Crafts Society of 
Boston through the generosity of William 
T. Aldrich, the architect. 

The rededication services were held in 
the church on the afternoon of Sunday, 
September 14, every available seat in the 
church being taken and about one hun- 
dred and fifty people standing. 

Rev. George L. Thompson, pastor of the 
church, was in charge of the service. In 
his greeting he expressed the gratitude of 
the parish to Mrs. Baylies and also to 
those “who through the years of vicis- 
situdes and change have by their conse- 
eration, sacrifice, and labor kept the 
church as a watchtower of faith”. 

Mrs. Baylies, in handing over the keys 
of the church to Warren I. Ide for the 
trustees, expressed her happiness at doing 
so, and thanked William TT. Aldrich, 
architect ; Lewis M. Witherell, contractor; 
Scott Ratter, foreman, and his men; 
Ernest Morse, painter, and his men, for 
their interest and enthusiasm in making 
“this building a beautiful. house of wor- 
ship”. 

The sermon was delivered by Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. He spoke first of the 
history of the town and the church and 
then told how all things of the spirit are 
eternal. 

Rey. Stephen G. Palmer gave the in- 
vocation. The Scripture was read by Rey. 
Walter C. Green, and the hymn was an- 
nounced by Rey. Alfred C. Cross. Rey. 
George L. Thompson led the prayer. 

A beautiful basket of flowers was the 
gift of the First Baptist Church of 
Dighton, and music was by the choir of 
the First Church of Taunton. 


N. E. A. Alliance Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance will be held at 
the Unitarian Church in Leominster, 
Mass., October 16. Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood of the local branch of the Evening 
Alliance will give an historical sketch of 
the First Congregational Society of Leom- 
inster; religious education will be dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Hope Thaxter Spencer, 
chairman of the General Alliance com- 
mittee on religious education; Mrs. Wil- 
liam. Stanley Parker, first vice-president 
of the Associate Alliance, will describe 
student work of the First Church of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; a report of Junior Alliance 
work in the Leominster church will be 
made by Miss Janet Wheeler, president 
of the Junior Alliance; and Rey. Frederick 
M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., will conclude 
the meeting with an address on “The 
War Against Irreligion”. 
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Edward Hale Greenleaf 


The recent death of Edward Hale Green- 
leaf in London revives memories of great 
interest to a wide circle of Bostonians, and 
others, to whom his name, and that of his 
father, Frederick William Greenleaf, have 
a romantic interest. 

How many of us have heard, almost 
from childhood, of Harry Wadsworth, the 
hero of Dr, Hale’s epoch-marking story 
“Ten Times One Is Ten”; but how few 
realize that Harry Wadsworth was in real 
life Frederick Greenleaf of Worcester, 
Mass., with whom, in his early ministry, 
Dr. Hale formed a close friendship and 
for whose character he cherished love and 
profound respect all his life! A few facts 
concerning both father and son will in- 
terest RrcisteR readers and _ especially 
those who are past or -present members 
of Lend a Hand Clubs. 

Frederick William Greenleaf was born 
in Williamsburg, Maine, on May 21, 1820, 
and he died in Boston, on July 28, 1850. 
His uncles were Moses Greenleaf, the geog- 
rapher of Maine, and Prof. Simon Green- 
leaf, of the Dane Law School of Harvard 
University, and all were descendants of 
Edmund Greenleaf, whose ancestors were 
Huguenots (the name being a translation 
of the French “Feuillevert’’) and who 
came to this country and settled in New- 
bury, Mass., in 1635. He had inherited an 
interest in engineering and mathematics, 
and railroading became his life occupa- 
tion. He was a fireman (1840) on the first 
locomotive that ran from Bangor to Old 
Town and later was employed as a clerk 
in the freighting department of the Bos- 
ton and Worcester Railroad. The story is 
that ‘the switched off, with his own hands, 
upon the Western Railways at Worcester, 
the first car of freight which passed west- 
ward upon it—one four-wheeled car— 
which was the precursor of the countless 
miles of freight trains which now pass 
over that highway.” He became head of 
the freight department in Worcester and 
afterwards held important positions on 
different railway lines in the United 
States. 

He died at the age of thirty, leaving one 
child whom he had named Edward Hale. 
“Careless people’, wrote Dr. Hale, “speak 
as if such a life were cut off untimely, 
and as if its work were ended. Because I 
loved him, I could not but see that his 
power over those who loved him could not 
die. In different places, from different 
people, I heard him spoken of almost as a 
present friend. ... His body was buried; 
but in parts of the land, widely parted 
from each other, he was still a guide, and 
a helpful guide, fn men’s and women’s 
lives.” No wonder he became the Harry 
Wadsworth of Lend a Hand fame. 

Edward Hale Greenleaf, who died in 
London on February 4, had been living 
there for the last thirty years, but he had 
not given up his citizenship in the United 
States. He was deeply interested in the 
welfare of both countries. He had been a 
collector of stamps for many years and 
took great pride in his large and valuable 
collection. In this way he was in touch 
with every nation for peace and good will. 

He was born in Worcester, a grandson 
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of Captain Ebenezer Greenleaf, and a de- 
scendant on his mother’s side of the Otis 
family. He was. graduated in 1873 from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
From 1878 to 1893 he was connected with 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, as Secre- 
tary or Librarian, and was appointed 
Curator in 1889. He was also Secretary 
of the Archeeological Institute of America, 
in Boston. He-was a charter member‘ of 
the Boston Tavern Club. Before going to 
England he had resided several years in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

One of his great interests was the Lend 
a Hand Society, of which Dr. Hale was the 
founder, and he delighted in distributing 
copies of the story “Ten Times One Is 
Ten’, of which his father was the hero, 
“Harry Wadsworth”. He had presented to 
the Society a portrait of his father which 
hangs in its office at 101 Tremont Street 
to-day. His father’s inkstand he gave to 
the President of the Society several years 
ago. In a letter dated London, May 21, 
1917, My. Greenleaf wrote the following 
in regard to conditions in England at that 
time and America’s entrance into the war: 

“Life goes on outwardly about the same 
here, in spite of the terrible doings so 
near us. We suffer no hardships and few 
inconveniences. America’s entry and effec- 
tive ‘hustling’ is splendid. The President’s 
speech was magnificent and will go down 
to posterity as an American classic, I am 
sure, with Washington’s ‘Farewell Ad- 
dress’ and Lincoln’s ‘Gettysburg Speech’, 
and he himself as one of the great 
Presidents.” 

It was his express wish, so a recent 
letter from a devoted friend tells us, that 
his body should be cremated and_ his 
ashes “thrown to the winds”. His wishes 
were carried out, at Golder’s Green Cre- 
matorium, a Unitarian minister officiating. 


Look up and not down. 

Look forward and not back. 
Look out and not in. 

Lend a hand, 


CHRISTOPHER R. ELtror. 


One of the “Little Blue Books” 


“Missouri University’s Sex Question- 
naire and Its Significance’, written by 
Rey. L. M. Birkhead, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Kansas City, Mo., is 
one of the recent “Little Blue Books” 
issued by the E. Haldeman-Julius pub- 
lishing plant at Girard, Kans. 

Commenting on it editorially, The St. 
Lowis Post-Dispatch said, in part: 

“The Little Blue Book is an admirable 
treatise on the subject. It ought to be 
as effective as were those pamphlets of 
Voltaire which played such hayoe with 
ignorance in the eighteenth century. We 
have said before that the publishing plant 
of E. Haldeman-Julius is one of the great 
educational forces of this country, and so 
it is. There are no taboos against truth in 
that busy place, and to it Dr. Birkhead 
turned with a complete exposition of 
what happened and why at Columbia, Mo. 

“We salute him. We trust that, before 
our Missouri witch-burners stage another 
such orgy, they will realize themselves 
headed straight for a Little Blue Book.” 
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hin if 
Embodyin 
the Fine 
Traditions 
of Liberal 
Religion 


Unitarianism and religious lib- 
eralism have always gone hand in 
hand, with Tue Curistian Rec- 
ISTER as the representative in 
print of this dominant Unitarian 
principle. 


Never has the message of THE 
RecisTer been more in tune with 
the times than now, embodying, 
as it does, the fine traditions of 
tolerance, restraint, and open- 
mindedness. 


Such traditions never become in- 
flexible. They adapt themselves 
to the best thought of the day— 
welcome all sincere and temper- 
ate viewpoints. 


In the columns of THe ReEcIsTEr, 
this traditional attitude is re- 
flected through candid discussion 
of contemporary problems and 
full acceptance of inevitable evo- 
lution in religious thought. 


Every new subscription to THE 
RecisTerR accomplishes two pur- 
poses. It brings mental stimulus 
to the subscriber, keeps him 
abreast of the best modern reli- 
gious thought. And it places the 
work of Tue RecisTeR upon a 
surer footing and enables its mes- 
sage to reach a constantly wider 


field. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Recalling the Romantic Career 


of Ginery Twichell, Unitarian 


_ A copy of an invitation: to a reception 
‘on “April 20, 1871, in recognition of the 
‘fiftieth anniversary of THE REGISTER, was 
brought into the editorial office the other 
‘day by Miss T. H. Twichell of Brookline, 
Mass. It was addressed to her father, the 
Jate Hon. Ginery Twichell, prominent 
Massachusetts railroad man, Congressman, 
and Unitarian layman of that time. 

“A- Sketch of the Life of  Ginery 
Twichell’, published in 1883, tells the 
romantic story of this really “self-made 
man” who advanced to success in spite 
of limited opportunities. In early life he 
was a stage driver. For many years he 
was proprietor and manager of the largest 
and most important lines of stagecoaches 
in New England. Afterwards, working into 
the railroad business, he became president 
of the Boston and Worcester; Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe; Boston, Barre, and 
Gardner ; and Hoosae Tunnel and Western 
Railroad Companies. He served as a mem- 
ber of the fortieth, forty-first, and forty- 
second Congresses, and was active in his 
efforts to aid the Union cause in the Civil 
War. Integrity, fidelity, and friendliness 
characterized all his dealings, both in 
business and personal relations. 

Of his religious interests, the sketch 
says: 

“Mr. Twichell is a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Brookline [the First 
Parish]. He has been active in promoting 
its interests, serving on its committees, 
contributing to its benevolent operations, 
aiding its Sunday-school, and sustaining 
its missionary efforts, and yet not con- 
fining his benevolence to that religious 
organization. He has sought to bring other 
churches into fellowship and co-operation 
with his own, especially in the Sunday- 
school work, at one time furnishing at his 
own expense the means and conveyances 
for a Union Sunday-school excursion to 
Worcester, in which all the Sunday-schools 
of Brookline participated.” 


Dr. Bradley’s Nineteenth Year 


Dr. Preston Bradley began his nine- 

teenth year as pastor of the People’s 
Church of Chicago, Ill., with the resump- 
tion of services, September 21. The church 
will broadcast every service during the 
year. This will be Dr. Bradley’s seventh 
year of broadcasting. With but one ex- 
ception, the church has broadcast its serv- 
ices longer than any church west of Pitts- 
burgh. The cost of broadcasting is $9,000 
for the church year, all of which is con- 
tributed by the listeners. The treasurer of 
the church has never been called upon to 
pay for the broadcasting. 
_ At the annual meeting of the church, all 
reports showed the church had the best 
year of its history. The total income was 
$81,000, as against $77,000 the previous 
year. : 

Dr. Bradley spent the summer in 
Europe. He attended the Thousandth An- 
niversary of the Althing in Iceland, going 
from there to Norway. He preached for 
the fourth time in the Unitarian Church 
of Swansea, Wales, addressed the Rotary 
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» Club of Swansea for the second time, and 


then went to Belfast, Ireland, where he 
preached for the third time in the York 
Street Unitarian Church. He also preached 
for the fourth time in the Unitarian 
Chureh of Newcastle upon Tyne and ad- 
dressed the Old. Students Association at 
Manchester College, Oxford. Dr. Bradley 
returned in time to address the State Con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of 
Minnesota, and also the State Convention 
in New York. 

Unitarian churches throughout America 
having students enrolled in the univer- 
sities and colleges in Chicago are invited 
to send their names to the People’s Church 
of Chicago. 


New Books of Beacon Press 


On the autumn list of books of the 
Beacon Press are the following: “The 
Personality of the Criminal’, by Dr. A. 
Warren Stearns, Commissioner of Correc- 
tion of Massachusetts; “Modern Religion 
from Puritan Origins’, by Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, editor of The Way- 
side Pulpit; “Selected Readings in Char- 
acter Training’, by Dr. Dennis C. Troth, 
acting professor of education at Duke Uni- 
versity; and “The Transfiguration of Life 
by a Modernist Faith”, by Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte. Importations are: “The Divine 
Hlement in Art and Literature’, by Wil- 
liam Lawrence Schroeder; “Christianity 
and the Religious Drama”, by R H. U. 
Bloor; and “Liberty and Religion’, by 
Sidney Herbert Mellone. 


Personal 


Rey. L. J. Case has succeeded Mrs. C. J. 
Embree as superintendent of the church 
school of the Church of the Messiah in 
St. Louis, Mo., of which Rev. Charles A. 
Wing is pastor. Mr. Case is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, where he re- 
ceived an M.A. degree in religious educa- 
tion. Mrs. Case also specialized in church 
school work at the University of Chicago 
and will co-operate with Mr. Case in the 
Church of the Messiah school. 


Rev. Edward Day’s Pastorate 


Rev. Edward Day began the tenth year 
of his pastorate at the Unitarian Church 
in San Antonio, Tex., September 14. Mr. 
Day is a notable Semitic scholar. He con- 
tributes to The Semitic Journal, of Chi- 
cago University, a paper on “The Early 
Semite”. 


South Middlesex Conference 


Dr. George F. Patterson and Rev. 
Charles R. Joy will be the speakers at the 
South Middlesex Conference, to be held 
October 12 at Carlisle, Mass. 


Legacy to Petersham Church 


The Unitarian Church of Petersham 
Mass., is one of the beneficiaries of the 
will of Mrs. Sarah E. Hilt of Petersham. 
The amount of the legacy is not stated. 


Death of John W. Decrow 
John W. Decrow, for many years clerk 
of the Wellesley Hills (Mass.) Unitarian 
Church, died September 14. 
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Bishop Lawrence 


writes his memories and 
personal recollections of 
the famous Boston 
preacher 


LIFE OF 
PHILLIPS 
BROOKS 


By WILLIAM LAWRENCE 


Bishop Lawrence reveals with color 
and charm all the facts in the life 
of Phillips Brooks, and discusses his 
many admirable qualities, his per- 
sonality, his frank way of meeting 
the discoveries of science and other 
movements of his day, his methods 
iofthought and work, and the various 
steps by which he won his eminent 
position among men. The book is 
altogether one of the leading reli- 
gious biographies of the decade. 
$2.00 


THINGS I KNOW 
IN RELIGION 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Here are collected for the first time 
a group of Dr. Newton’s most inspir- 
ing sermons, containing the sub- 
stance of his preaching. In them the 
reader will find the challenging 
thought and eloquent phrases which 
have made him one of the foremost 
preachers of our time. $2.00 


THE INNER 
SENTINEL 


By L. P. JACKS 


Here you can read of the nature 
and soul of man, of his thinking, of 
his vital and mechanical self, of the 
logic and mysticism of humanity, of 
Truth, Freedom, Life, Death and 
Reward. Dr. Jacks is editor of the 
Hibbert Journal and author of many 
well known works. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 
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_THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let truth and falsehood 


grapple. 
Whoever knew truth 
defeated 
in a free and open 
encounter? 
JOHN MILTON, PURITAN 


Eric Shervell Price Comes 
As New Hibbert Scholar 


Eric Shervell Price, succeeding Rev. H 
Lismer Short, has become Hibbert scholar 
and is matriculated at the Harvard 
Divinity School. The Hibbert Scholarship 
was founded in 1847 for English students 
entering the Free Christian ministry. Mr. 
Price proposes entering the Unitarian 
ministry. 

Mr. Price received a B.A. degree from 
Bristol University in 1927, and an M.A. 
degree last June. He has lately been at 
Manchester College, Oxford. At Harvard 
he will specialize in psychology in reli- 
gion, working toward a Ph.D. degree, 
which he intends to gain from some Eng- 
lish university on his return. 

Divinity students of any denomination 
are eligible for the Hibbert Scholarship, 
but it is generally awarded to Unitarians, 
a number of whom have chosen to study at 
Harvard for their term. 


Out-and-Out Liberals in Egypt 

To the desk of Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
the Church of the Saviour, Unitarian, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., came this interesting in- 
formation regarding liberals in Egypt, 
from Habib I. Katibah: 

“Are there out-and-out liberals in 
Egypt, liberals in the sense we Unitarians 
understand it? The answer is, enough of 
them to publish a magazine in Arabic 
which openly hurls its défi against the 
accepted notions of religion, social tra- 
ditions, ete. And, when you remember 
that they are all Moslems in a land 
which takes its religion seriously and 
guards it jealously as the state religion. 
you will appreciate the courage of this 
little band of liberals in Cairo. Mazhar 
Bey assured me that his magazine has 
a wide circulation in Iraq, Syria, and 
Lebanon.” 


Centenary at Taunton, Mass. 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
erection of the Unitarian church of Taun 
ton, Mass., will be celebrated by the 
parish, October 18 and 19. It is planned 
on the night of October 18, to have a re 
ception to former pastors of the church 
who are now living and to members of the 
families of deceased past pastors. The Sun- 
day observance will consist of the usual 
morning At an afternoon service 
the former pastors and family representa- 
tives will give short talks on reminis- 
cences of the church, There will be an 
exhibit in the chapel of historical articles 
connected with the church. 


service. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


“LET US 
REASON 
TOGETHER” 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Copies of this address given at the 
Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League last’ May have 
been printed for general distribu- 
tion. Write to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIxTEEN BwACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Academic Year 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1930. 
For information address 
President SypNey B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacifie School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
{deal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE Curistian 


UNION week-Enp PARTIES 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Fall and Winter Sports 
Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


For Young Men 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. apes eho 
Vice-PresIvenT, PHILIP NICHO 


Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. SLOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D. 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 


John Hoar, Harry O, Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Chureb School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Fall Term begins October 6. 
LyMAN V. RouTLeDGs, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. FriLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘*In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


College, Gen- 
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Devoted Unitarian Woman 
in Her Ninety-eighth Year 

Mrs. Katherine Abbott Mead of Hast 
Aurora, N.Y., who celebrated her ninety- 
seventh birthday anniversary June 16, has 
been an interested reader of THE REGISTER 
for many years. From 1854, the year of 
her marriage, most of her life has been 
spent in Newton and Boston, Mass. She 
was very active in the Unitarian Church 
of West Newton during the pastorates of 
Francis Tiffany and Julian C. Jaynes, 
teaching in the Sunday-school for fifteen 
years. After removing to Boston, she be- 
came a member of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Unitarian, “Dr. Hale’s 
Church’, and subsequently of the First 
Church of Boston, where she is much 
beloved. 

When in Massachusetts, Mrs. Mead per- 
sonally knew Phillips Brooks, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Horace Mann, and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. She knew intimately 
Mary Livermore and Julia Ward Howe, 
whom she frequently entertained in her 
home, being associated with them in the 
New England Women’s Club. 

Her husband died thirty years ago, and 
recently she has been living with her 
sister in Hast Aurora. For Mrs. Mead, time 
passes happily. She spends many. hours in 
reading, and Tur ReEGistTer is perused care- 
fully each week. She enjoys traveling, 
and hopefully anticipates a second trip to 
Europe. 


The God of Elmer Davis 


(Continued from page 779) 


as mankind. The Aschylean tragedy just 
referred to was written five hundred years 
before Christ for the Athenian stage to 
inveigh against the conception of Jove, 
the incarnation of blind force, as ultimate 
over real values. A century later than this 
in the second and third books of the 
‘Republic’ Plato expressed his conviction 
that the Homeric tales about a God who 
could be deceptive or subject to change 
were not suitable educational material. 
“God is true and the author of truth.” 
And this truth Plato believed to be one 
with man’s own highest endeavors. 

The world’s greatest thinkers from 
Plato onward have taught with passionate 
insistence that God is knowable. “God is 
a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth”. “In 
spirit” suggests further the oneness of 
man with God. Mr. Davis observes that 
the arguments against such a unity “are 
unanswerable on the grounds of formal 
logic”. It makes no difference whether 
they are or not. It is not on this abstract 
basis that the leaders of men have pro- 
claimed this greatest of all truths, but on 
an insight so comprehensive that it takes 
in its stride not only formal logic but the 
so-called natural laws, conventional and 
artificial as these “laws” sometimes are. 
To quote a modern philosopher, the man 
who is truly alive to the situation “finds 
the secret of the Universe in his own heart 
and the image and echo of his spirit 
everywhere”’.* For such a man—at home 


Rt Nature and Spirit, by Edmund H. 
FS an bi The International Journal of Ethics, 
ig 
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in the vastness of space, undistracted by 
fears of the triumph of time—the duties 
of morality are the same as those of reli- 
gion, since to him nothing but good is a 
reality. 

Thus instead of recognizing with Mr. 
Davis that “human history has been, and 
must increasingly be, a rebellion against 
God”, we recognize that just the contrary 
is actually true. The history of the human 
race is the development of the conscious- 
ness of freedom, says Hegel, and this 
freedom in its concrete application is free- 
dom to follow our highest ideals, identify- 
ing, even as Prometheus did, and in a 
much higher sense, Jesus of Nazareth, 
these ideals with the true God. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess. 


Onto UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, 


TOWER CHIMES 


mbroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - 


Massachusetts 


SVTETTAAUSEUCCEOUEEEEEDODSELANTGEUULONDERERURSSUGUOLOUCERASEOOUOUEUSCUCRERSEONSGEAUUAOOSACNNEEDDECEEMLEN NONE 


Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 
kkk 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
| FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? : 
; Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Child-centered 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street - 


THE BEACON COURSE 
IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Fully Graded 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement to material 
now in use 


«, .. constantly aims to train its pupils in active service for human 
betterment.” PROF. ROBERT SENECA SMITH, of the Yale Divinity 
School, in “The Use of the Old Testament in Current Curricula.” 


Character-building 


Boston, Mass, 
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PLEASANTRIES 


A French doctor says that an egg is a 
sufficient meal for anybody. An «uf, in 
fact, is as good as a feast.—Punech. 


To autumn picnickers: 


Munch your lunch 

With mirth and laughter; 
But—don’t forget to 

Clean up after. 


A Highland ferry-boat laden with pas- 
sengers was caught in a sudden squall 
when half-way across the loch. “It looks 
gey bad”, said the ferryman. “I’ll tak’ yer 
fares noo, if ye please.” 

—London Tit-Bits. 


A little East Greenville chap was eat- 
ing with his fingers. Of course his mother 
told him to stop. The boy replied, “But, 
Mamma, weren’t fingers made _ before 
forks?’ Mamma’s quick reply settled the 
matter finally. She said, ‘Not yours, 
sonny.” 


An angler, who had been trying to hook 
something for hours, was sitting gloomily 
at his task, when a mother and her small 
son came along. “Oh!” cried out the 
youngster, “do let me see you catch a 
fish!” Addressing the angler, the mother 
said severely: “Now, don’t you catch a 
fish for him until he says ‘Please!’ ” 

—Tid-Bits. 


Mel Trotter, the famous home mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church, is one 
of those who never opens his mouth with- 
out saying something. There was that 
idea, for example, which he flung at an 
audience in my hearing. “Oh, yes’, he 
said, “I know you. You keep your min- 
ister in a refrigerator and then ask him 
to resign because he won’t perspire!” 


Raising the Wind—The dialogue is be- 
tween a small girl and the proprietor of 
a corner shop. “A large tin of salmon, 
please, and will you book it?’ “I think 
there is some mistake. Your sister came 
for one a quarter of an hour ago, Surely 
your mother doesn’t want two?” “Yes, it’s 
all right. She sold the other one to go 
to the pictures.” 

—The Manchester Guardian. 


‘ 
‘ 


When the use of anesthetics was first 
introduced in England, the clergy, almost 
without exception, denounced it, saying 
the Lord wanted us to suffer and doctors 
had no right to make patients unconscious 
and free from pain. A young Scotch doc- 
tor advised clergymen to read in Genesis 
how “the Lord caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam” before he took out his 
rib, 


“Mr. Goldberg’, the bank cashier tele- 
phoned, “our accounts show that you owe 
us $50. You have overdrawn your account 
to that extent.” “Is that so?” remarked 
Goldberg. “Well, please do me a favor. 
Go into your books and see how we stood 
in January.” A few minutes later the 
eashier replied: “Mr. Goldberg, your ac- 
count shows that in January you had in 
the bank $2,000.” Goldberg's reply came 
triumphantly over the wire: “Did I call 
you in January? Good-by !"—Pathjinder, 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer, 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. WitttaMs, Vice-President 
SAMUEL A. Extot, Vice-President 
Ropert 8. Lorine, Secretary 


Haroip G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere _for_their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
= Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG-MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seeretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0529-J 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A REAL HOME is offered to a few guests by 
adult family. Pleasant location in beautiful 
town. Comforts include sunny, well-heated 
rooms, unlimited hot water, and best of food. 
Moderate rates. Address, Mrs. FE. Roscoe 
McAfee, ELMwo.up, Lancaster, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service, 11 a.m. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 

_ BOSTON, MASS.—-KING’S CHAPBL (1686), 

School and Tremont Streets. Minister meritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Principal Lawrence P. Jacks, Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. 12.15 p.m., Holy Com- 
munion. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Wednes- 
day to Friday inclusive, Rey. Charles EB. Park, 
D.D., First Church in Boston. 

BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Ilarmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 

LANCASTER, PA.—CHURCH OF OUR 
FATHER, corner of West Chestnut and Pine 
Streets. “The Little Cathedral.”” Two squares 
north of Lincoln Highway through city. Week- 
day visitors welcomed. Call at manse. Sunday 
morning service at 11 a.m. Church school at 
10 a.m. Rev. Robert Sheridan Miller, minister. 

MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 

NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 78rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational—Social 
Maintained Largely by Unitarians 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
Frederick J. Soule, Resident Director 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O, Fisk & Co. 


